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EDITORIALS 


There  is  much  school  spirit  in  Woburn  High  School, 
as  shown  by  the  number  of  fine  editorials  on  that  subject 
sent  in  by  the  pupils.  Due  t’o  the  limited  space  in  the 
paper,  all  of  these  editorials  can  not  be  printed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  digest  of  the  several  articles: 

Some  people  think  that  the  spirit  which  we  of 
Woburn  'High  are  working  so  hard  to  gain,  comes  just 
naturally  to  other  schools,  but  they  are  mistaken.  Every 
school  has  to  work  hard  to  gain  that  goal  and  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  hard  planning,  striving  and  continual  labor 
to  keep  it  up  to  the  highest  standard  set  for  it.  We 
have  a  fine  set  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  willing  to  do 
their  share  in  making  their  school  the  best. 

The  boys  on  the  football  squad  showed  they  had 
the  right  spirit  when  they  1  practiced  regularly  and  play¬ 
ed  games  on  our  muddy  field.  Also  the  members  of  the 
baseball  team  did  their  part  by  winning  the  championship 
of  the  League  last  year.  It  was  team  work  for  their 
school  which  accomplished  this. 

The  girls  did  their  best  to  keep  Woburn  on  the  map 
in  the  hockey  games.  They  tried  to  have  a  team  even 
though  they  had  no  place  to  practice. 


The  Alumni  is  doing  its  part. 

The  classes  of  ’26  and  ’27  are  doing  much  to  raise 
funds  to  better  the  conditions  of  our  athletic  field. 

We  need  team  work  in  the  class-room  and  when  we 
file.  How  nice  it  would  be  never  to  receive  3.10’s  for 
traffic.  Why  not  try  it.  A  little  more  team  work  would 
result  in  better  school  spirit. 


It  is  our  very  great  honor  to  dedicate  this  magazine 
to  our  beloved  principal,  Mr.  Orel  M.  Bean,  who  has 
always  been  so  kind,  patient,  helpful,  courteous,  fair  and 
just  to  us. 


BULLETIN  NOTES 

A  recent  experiment  to  determine  the  value  of  home¬ 
work  brings  out  the  fact  that  students  who  conscien¬ 
tiously  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  home-work  not  only 
progress  at  a  faster  rate  than  do  their  home-workless 
classmates,  but  they  have  five  times  the  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  that  students  have  who  do  poor  home-work 
or  none  at  all.  They  attain  higher  rank  and  do  neater 
and  more  persevering  work.  The  experiment  showed 
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that  88  per  cent  of  the  pupils  doing  satisfactory  work 
were  promoted  and  that  61  per  cent  of  those  doing  poor 
home-work  or  none  at  all  failed.  Further  study  would 
doubtless  mean  greater  advancement  and  greater  success 
on  the  part  of  those  that  do  faithful  home-work  than  that 
attained  by  their  home  workless  mates  in  various  fields  of 
endeavor  in  future  years. 


When  you  find  tasks  that  you  do  not  like  to  do 
you  may  find'  it  profitable  to  recall  what  Secretary 
Jardine  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  to  say.  Says  Mr.  Jardine:  “It  seems  to  me  that  the 
early  training  that  will  give  a  fellow  the  confidence  in 
himself  to  tackle  the  bigger  job  comes  first  in  having  to 
do  a  great  many  things  that  you  naturally  don’t  like  to 
do.” 


Extra  sessions  can  and  should  be  avoided.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  pupils  do  get  them.  No  one  can  afford 
to  do  so.  The  school  suffers.  Your  record  is  permanent 
and  cannot  be  changed. 

A  record  of  regular  attendance,  and  scholarship  and 
most  of  all  dependability  is  an  asset  beyond  price.  No 
doubt  you  all  would  prefer  good  records  and  wish  for  them. 
The  matter  is  largely  in  your  own  hands.  Note  the 
significance  of  the  following  statement:  “One  young  man 
wished  to  be  successful — one  worked  to  be — one  was.” 

Your  brain  has  capacity  for  growth.  The  extent  of 
growth  depends  upon  your  willingness  to  take  pains  to 
make  it  grow.  It  must  be  fed  and  exercised,  otherwise 
no  growth.  Therefore,  it  behooves  you  to  apply  your¬ 
selves  diligently  to  your  tasks.  “What  you  are  to  be, 
you  are  now  becoming.” 


If,  while  you  are  in  school,  you  acquire  habits  of 
responsibility,  accuracy,  punctuality,  honesty,  loyalty, 
service,  etc.,  you  will  find  that  they  will  become  your 
most  important  assets  in  making  your  way  toward  suc¬ 
cess.  Your  employer  does  not  ask,  “Can  he  read  Latin?” 
“Can  he  solve  quadratic  equations?”  “Does  he  know 
when  America  was  discovered?”  He  asks  “Can  I  rely 
upon  him?”  “Is  he  honest?”  “Is  he  loyal?”  “Is  he 
courteous?”  And  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  deter¬ 
mined  upon  how  you  have  been  labeled.  “What  you  are  to 
be,  you  are  now  becoming.”  Be  responsible;  be  accurate; 
be  punctual  (in  all  things);  honest,  loyal,  and  serve. 


If  the  saying  “Practice  makes  perfect”  is  true,  I 
wonder  why  our  teachers  make  such  perfect  “A’s”. 

Don’t  talk  in  the  corridor  and  get  a  3.10  for  it. 
Save  your  breath  for  History  and  get  an  “A”  for  it. 

Wealth  of  knowledge  plus  Health  of  minds  equals 
Success  in  the  end.  — A.  Doyle. 


Avoid  extra  sessions  and  get  to  school  on  time. 
Many  wait  until  the  last  minute,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  are  tardy.  What  business  man  would  want  to  'hire 
anybody  who  never  was  on  time  ?  It  does  not  look  well  to 


see  the  pupils  rushing  into  the  room  the  last  minute  and 
others  coming  in  after  the  bell  has  rung.  Punctuality 
is  a  habit  everyone  should  acquire.  Room  11  take  notice. 

— L.  Grammer. 


PERSONALITY 

Personality,  what  does  it  mean?  How  many  times 
have  we  heard  that  familiar  word.  Personality  means 
both  your  outward  appearance  and  inward  traits.  No 
matter  how  clever  you  are,  or  how  many  colleges  you 
were  graduated  from,  it  will  n,ot  help  you  in  the  least  if 
you  have  poor  personality.  No  employer  will  keep  you,  no 
matter  what  your  success  is.  The  person  who  stays  the 
longest  is  the  one  who  is  best  liked  on  account  of  his 
personality. 

For  instance,  if  you  chew  gum  in  public,  swear, 
spit,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  your  personality  is  lacking 
and  it  will  be  a  great  barrier  to  success  in  later  years. 
However,  no  matter  how  crooked  your  path  has  been,  or 
how'  many  difficulties  and  discouragements  you  havle 
encountered,  buckle  down  and  straighten  it  out,  and  you 
will  surely  come  out  straight  in  the  end. 

— Gordon  Brennan. 


Do  you  “hate”  school  ?  Why  ?  Because  you  are 
failing  to  do  your  best  to  better  it.  Your  school  is  what 
you  make  it.  It  needs  your  cooperation  before  it  will 
be  a  delight  to  go  to  school. 

How  much  have  you  done  for  the  school  to  make  it 
better?  What  are  you  doing  now?  The  trouble  lies,  not 
in  the  school  nor  its  teachers,  but  in  you.  If  you  have 
done  and  are  doing  all  you  can  for  the  school,  you  have 
the  privilege  of  complaining,  but  generally  these  people 
find  it  a  joy  to  go  to  school. 

If  you  think  your  bit  is  hard,  think  of  the  bigger  bits 
other  people  do  every  day,  and  don’t  complain. 

— Grace  Cadwell  ’28. 


WHY  NOT  TRY  AND  BE  SATISFIED 
We  talk  about  people  being  fussy  but  we  never  think 
of  this  term  being  applied  to  ourselves.  We  are  very 
seldom  satisfied  with  what  we  have  but  are  always  wish¬ 
ing  for  something  else.  Take  the  weather  for  example. 
When  it  rains  we  wish  it  were  pleasant  so  we  could  go 
skating.  When  it  is  fair  we  wish  it  would  rain  so  we 
could  stay  home  from  school.  Then  we  wonder  why 
people  call  it  the  “dissatisfied  age.”  Why  not  try  and 
change  this  and  have  it  called  the  “satisfied  age.” 

— R.  Carter. 


AN  IDEAL  SCHOOL 

We  should  have  only  two  periods  so  there  would  be 
no  danger  of  us  being  mentally  overworked.  One  of 
these  periods  should  be  a  study  and  the  other  should  be 
English  with  the  understanding  that  Miss  White  would 
read  stories  every  day.  Of  course  there  would  be  no 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics  or  anything  else  that  re¬ 
quired  a  long  time  to  prepare  as  they  would  interfere  with 
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our  more  important  social  affairs.  There  is  hardly  any 
danger  of  these  things  interfering  with  our  social  life 
because  all  of  our  teachers  have  often  said  to  IIC2  S,  that 
we  should  never  under  any  circumstances  put  our  studies 
before  our  social  engagements.  Beside  this  every  other 
week  the>  school  should  be  closed  for  a  vacation.  If  any¬ 
one  can  add  any  more  helpful  suggestions  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  Woburn  High,  please  notify  IIC2  S,  im¬ 
mediately.  — Norman  McKeen. 


PERSEVERANCE 

How  many  chapters  of  interesting  reading  could  be 
written  on  the  subject  of  “Perseverance.” 

From  the  days  in  Grammar  School  when  we  read  in 
our  history  of  the  hardships  and  sufferings,  then  the 
success  attained  by  Columbus  because  he  persevered,  of 
the  trials  of  the  Pilgrims  for  religious  freedom,  and  final¬ 
ly  their  reward. 

Perseverance  was  the  watch  word  that  finally  spell¬ 
ed  “Success.” 

While  all  this  history  makes  interesting  reading,  it 
doesn’t  begin  to  compare  with  the  thrill  we  get  while 
reading  of  the  wonderful  things  achieved  by  Col.  Charles 
Lindberg  in  1927,  who  because  he  persevered  in  a  notion 
of  his  own,  flew  across  the  Atlantic  and  from  an  obscure 
nobody  rose  to  be  the  most  talked  of  man  in  world. 

Let  perseverance  then,  be  oup  motto. 

— Richard  H.  Dacey. 


UNCERTAINLY  AND  ACCOMPLISHING 

Perhaps,  if  we  students  would  undertake  to  do  things 
more  frequently  and  more  readily,  we  would  accomplish 
more.  No  matter  how  small  a  thing  it  is,  if  it  will  dlo 
us  any  good  at  all,  it  is  worth  trying  for. 

Little  did  Lincoln  think,  when  he  commenced  to 
teach  himself  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic,  that  some¬ 
day  he  would  be  President  of  the  United  States.  Never¬ 
theless  if  he  hadn’t  trained  and  accustomed  himself  to 
undertaking  smaller  things  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  never 
would  have  had  the  ambition  to  undertake  and  accomplish 
the  things  that  made  him  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents. 

It’s  the  little  things  in  our  life  that  count.  If  we  can¬ 
not  try  to  accomplish  small  things,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  even  reach  a  starting  point  for  the  bigger  and 
greater  things  that  will  bring  us  peace  and  happiness. 
We  should  always  try  to  remember  and  abide  by  the  old 
slogan  “Anything  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well.”  — A.  Rice. 


INFLUENCE 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  great  power  you  have 
over  the  lives  of  others  ?  And  have  you  ever  stopped  to 
wonder  how  you  are  using  that  power,  possessed  by  every¬ 
one?  You  have  heard  much  about  the  improvement  of 
habits  for  one’s  own  good,  but  have  you  ever  realized  that 
by  improving  your  habits,  you  have  exerted  an  influence 
over  others? 


Whatever  you  do  remains  always  in  the  minds  of 
those  around  you.  If  it  be  bad,  it  may  lead  them  toward 
wrong.  If  it  be  good,  it  will  have  helped  to  show  them 
the  right  way.  Perhaps  you  have  thought  only  of  the 
effect  of  your  actions  upon  yourself.  They  affect  not 
only  yourself,  but  all  the  people  around  you,  who  are, 
after  all,  always  aware  of  what  you  are  doing.  When 
you  are  about  to  do  something,  stop  and  think  what  its 
influence  will  be  on  your  companions.  Ask  yourself  if 
you  would  have  them  badly  influenced  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  selfish  desires. 

Let  us  quote  a  story  told  recently  by  one  who  realizes 
how  great  the  power  of  influence  is:  “One  day  a  would-be 
dandy  stood  scratching  his  diamond  ring  on  the  large, 
plate-glass  window  of  a  store.  A  young  fellow  who  walk¬ 
ing  by  noticed  him  and  stopping,  earnestly  called  out: 

“Don’t  write  there!” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  you  can’t  rub  it  out!” 

This  is  true  of  your  influence.  Are  you  proud  of  it? 
Or  would  you  rub  it  out?  If  it  is  not  one  to  be  proud  of, 
begin  now  to  change  it,  for  when  once  felt  by  others,  it 
cannot  be  recalled.  — Caroline  Lyman. 


INTEREST  IN  OUR  SCHOOL 

There  is  some  school  interest  in  the  Woburn  High 
School,  but  not  enough.  Each  student  should  try  to 
help.  It  is  never  too  late  to  start,  so  come  in  fellow 
students,  let  each  one  of  us  do  our  part.  There  are  a 
great  many  ways  in  which  we  could  improve  our  interest 
in  the  school.  Anything  that  our  school  attempts  to  do 
we  should  back  to  the  limit,  and  everyone  of  us  should 
at  least  attempt  to  do  a  little  bit. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Social  Club  had  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  meeting  to  try  to  promote  school  spirit  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  all  the  members  of  the  Social  Club 
are  going  to  back  the  things  that  our  school  will  try  to 
put  across  in  the  future.  They  have  done  so  before  but 
now  they  will  back  the  things  with  more  vim  and  vigor. 

So  come  on  students,  let’s  all  do  our  best  in  helping 
out  in  our  school  activities.  — W.  Little. 


PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 
How  many  students  are  going  out  for  prize  speak¬ 
ing  ?  List  to  the  groans  and  sighs.  From  all  over  the 
building,  one  hears,  “Goodness  I  can’t  get  up  in  front  of 
an  audience,”  or  “I  can’t  memorize  a  great  long  speech,” 
or  even  “It  would  be  no  use  for  me  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test,  I  can’t  win  a  prize.”  Those  are  all  foolish  excuses 
for  not  entering  the  contest.  You  can  do  anything  if 
you  have  to  or  if  you  put  your  mind  to  it  and  say  “I  will.” 

The  idea  of  this  contest  is  not  to  see  who  will  get 
the  prizes.  It  is  to  help  the  pupils  in  public  speaking. 
Such  a  chance  to  learn  even  a  little  bit  of  platform  de¬ 
portment  should  not  be  passed  by.  Some  day  every¬ 
one  of  us  will  be  called  to  speak  in  public.  That  is  the 
time  when  the  ones  who  entered  the  prize  speaking  com 
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test,  whether  they  even  got  beyond  the  preliminaries  or 
not,  will  be  thanking  their  lucky  stars,  that  back  in  their 
school  days  they  overcame  their  stubbornness,  or  fright, 
which  ever  the  case  may  have  been,  and  put  up  their 
hands  in  answer  to  the  teacher’s  dreaded  question  “How 
many  are  planning  to  enter  the  Prize  Speaking  Contest?” 

The  pupils  who  didn’t  enter  the  Contest  will  be  the 
speakers  who  say,  “I  really  haven’t  anything  to  say  this 
evening,  um  ah,  err — -err-a-well  you  see  it’s  this  way.” 
Then  follows  a  long,  tiresome,  badly  formed  and  badly 
delivered  speech. 

The  best  way  is  “Be  Prepared”  and  one  way  in  which 
one  may  try  to  be  prepared  is  to  enter  the  “Prize 
Speaking  Contest.” 


THE  THUMBERS 

When  I  am  driving  along  the  highway  I  see  well 
dressed  boys  standing  on  the  curb  with  their  thumbs 
pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  I  am  going.  Some 
queer  people!  I  wonder  if  anyone  takes  them  along. 
There  is  a  ragged  looking  boy  who  looks  like  a  bandit 
with  a  slouchy  stand.  I  wouldn’t  dare  to  take  him  in 
my  car,  but  I  suppose  he  hasn’t  money  to  pay  his  way 
on  a  trolley  car. 

Here  is  a  well  dressed  lady.  Would  one  ever  think  a 
lady  would  beg  a  ride?  She  looks  as  though  she  would 
be  safe  enough  to  take  along.  I  will  take  her,  perhaps 
she  has  missed  the  trolley  and  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  her 
destination.  Well,  I  will  try. 

“How  do  you  do?  Would  you  like  a  ride? 

“Yes,  I  am  going  to  Greenwood  Center  and  I  want  to 
get  there  in  a  hurry.”  She  got  into  the  car  and  settled 
herself  comfortably,  almost  knocking  me  over  with  her 
elbow. 

When  we  drew  near  where  I  had  to  turn  from  the 
direction  of  Greenwood  Center  I  said,  “I  am  not  going  to 
the  center,  but  I  shall  take  you  as  near  as  I  can.  At 
least  within  ten  minutes  from  it.  It  won’t  take  you  long 
to  get  there  if  you  are  in  a  hurry.” 

“Oh,  is  that  so?  Well,  it  wouldn’t  be  much  if  you 
drove  down  there.  You  can  drive  back  again  before  I 
would  be  down.” 

“I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  go  that  far  from  my  road. 
I  shall  have  to  leave  you  at  this  corner.” 

When  I  stopped,  so  she  could  get  off,  she  turned, 
when  she  was  out,  and  slammed  the  door  so  hard  I 
thought  the  car  would  tip  over  with  the  shaking.  She 
did  not  even  thank  me  for  the  help  I  had  given  her  but 
walked  away  with  a  scowl. 

I  drove  on  my  way  vowing  I  would  never  help  an¬ 
other  thumber,  fearing  it  would  not  be  safe  for  either 
of  us. 


MOTTOES 

Every  one  groans  when  the  word  motto  is  heard. 
D,on’t  you  really  think  deep  down  in  your  heart  that  its 
bark  is  worse  than  its  bite?  I  do, 


Each  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  secret  motto  by  which 
he  lives.  Of  course  we  don’t  admit  it,  that  would  never 
do.  More  and  more  we  are  beginning  to  accept  mottoes 
that  are  posted  in  the  different  rooms  of  the  school. 

If  every  home  room  would  have  a  motto  and  live  up 
to  it,  the  High  School  would  be  an  abode  of  angels,  not 
a  place  in  which  we  receive  extra  sessions  and  low  marks. 

At  least  two  home  rooms  have  started  the  school 
heavenward.  Room  8,  with  its  fine  motto,  “What  you 
are  to  be,  you  are  now  becoming.”  I’ll  wager  every 
morning  when  the  mighty  seniors  take  their  seats  and 
see  those  words  confronting  them,  they  have  a  silent  dis¬ 
cussion  with  themselves,  asking  if  they  want  to  be  exactly 
as  they  have  been  becoming  the  past  day.  Then  they  make 
a  resolution  to  become  bettter  tto-day.  Of  course  every¬ 
one  doesn’t  succeed  fully  to  his  wishes,  but  he  keeps  on 
each  morning,  thereby  making  himself  a  little  better  each 
day  until  he  accomplishes  his  end. 

Room  16’s  motto,  “Honor,  Loyalty  and  Courtesy”  is 
also  a  splendid  motto.  The  sixteeners  are  trying  to  live 
up  to  it  and  they  are  succeeding.  By  the  time  it  is 
necessary  to  hand  this  motto  to  the  class  of  1929,  every¬ 
one  will  see  just  how  much  the  motto  has  done  for  him, 
by  comparing  himself  with  what  he  was  back  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Let  us  be  able  to  say,  within  a  month,  that  each  home 
room  has  a  motto.  Get  busy  students!  Show  your 
school  spirit! 


The  Woburn  High  School  paper,  The  Reflector,  is 
read,  not  only  by  the  students  of  the  school  and  the 
people  .of  Woburn,  but  by  many  people  living  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  It  has  travelled  as  far  as  Oregon. 

Our  school  is  judged  by  the  quality  of  our  paper. 
If  it  is  a  good  paper,  we  have  a  good  school,  but  if  it  is  a 
poor  paper  we  have  a  poor  school.  We  have  a  good 
school  and  we  can  prove  that  by  putting  out  a  good  paper. 

How  many  of  us  have  tried  to  do  our  little  bit  for 
the  school  by  contributing  to  The  Reflector?  In  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  students  in  our  school,  very  few  have 
sent  in  any  contributions  to  our  paper. 

In  the  Sporting  world,  the  winning  teams  are  the 
teams  that  have  the  best  players.  They  get  the  best 
players  by  having  a  competition  for  the  place.  This 
same  thing  happens  in  the  literary  world.  If  every  one 
in  the  school  does  a  little  extra  work  for  his  paper,  that 
means  that  the  very  best  articles  will  be  printed. 

If  you  have  been  neglecting  your  duty  to  your  school, 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  send  in  an  article,  for  the  next 
issue  of  The  Reflector.  You  have  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  choose  from,  stories,  jokes,  poems,  editorials,  car¬ 
toons,  in  fact  anything  that  is  original.  What  you  send 
in  must  be  original.  We  do  not  want  anything  that  has 
been  copied.  There  are  plenty  of  things  in  our  school  to 
write  about  without  copying. 

Give  this  mattter  your  immediate  attention!  Don’t 
leave  everything  to  the  members  of  The  Reflector  Staff. 
They  do  all  they  can,  but  they  must  have  help. 
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The  cooperation  of  all  the  students  will  mean  a 
bigger  and  better  school  paper. 

“Don’t  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  you  can  do 
to-day.”  Do  your  bit  and  the  other  fellow  will  do  his. 
Make  our  Reflector  the  best  school  paper  in  New  England. 

—A.  Hardcastle.  * 


THRIFT 

“As  the  minutes  run  to  hours,  let  your  pennies  run 
to  dollars”  was  the  prize  wininng  slogan  in  the  thrift 
poster  contest  last  year.  If  you  follow  this  advice  and 
save  your  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes  each  day,  you  will 
have  sufficient  money  to  take  care  of  you  in  your  old 
age. 

Let  us  imagine  two  pictures.  Which  one  would  you 
rather  be  shown  in  if  you  were  to  look  into  a  fortune¬ 
teller’s  crystal,  a  line  of  poor  old  men,  without  sufficient 
clothing  to  protect  them  from  the  chill  winds,  plodding 
over  the  hill  to  the  poor  house;  or  a  happy  old  gentle¬ 
man  sitting  in  a  large  library  in  front  of  an  open  fire¬ 
place,  with  a  grandchild  on  each  knee,  telling  them  stories 
of  his  youth  ? 

This  may  seem  a  bit  foolish,  but  remember  “A  roll¬ 
ing  stone  gathers  no  moss.”  Why  not  get  down  to  work 
and  save  your  money  in  order  to  be  happy  when  old  age 
overtakes  you?  — Robert  Kroepsch. 


COMPARISON 

What  a  difference  time  makes.  Eighty  years  ago 
there  were  none  of  our  modern  conveniences.  There 
were  no  such  amusements  as  we  have  today.  Incidentally 
the  style  of  writing  has  changed.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  have  stopped  to  compare  an  essay  of  1840  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  one  of  1928. 

The  following  is  an  essay  by  a  girl  fourteen  years 
old.  It  was  written  in  1840. 

Twilight  Musings 

I  think  this  season  which  succeeds  the  day  is  well 
adapated  to  reflection.  After  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
the  day  are  over  and  our  minds  are  free  from  vexations 
and  perplexities,  we  can  meditate  with  serenity  upon  the 
goodness  of  Him  who  created  both  the  darkness  and  the 
light.  I  sit  at  my  window,  my  attention  is  called  to  the 
songs  of  the  milk-maids  as  they  bear  along  their  rich 
treasure,  and  to  the  laborers  returning  from  the  various 
employments  to  their  quiet  homes.  The  boys  are  at 
their  noisy  games  in  the  streets,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  loud  peal  of  laughter  is  reechoed  through  the  distant 
village,  and  they  seem  to  be  in  high,  merry  glee.  The 
birds  are  chirping  their  short  gay  notes  in  answer  to  each 
other  and  seem  to  partake  of  the  richness  of  the  scene. 
The  stars  are  beginning  to  burst  forth,  one  by  one,  like  so 
many  innumerable  worlds,  as  they  have  been  termed  by 
astronomers,  and  the  moon  is  rising  in  her  majesty  and 
beginning  to  spread  over  the  whole  horizon  with  infinite 
refulgence  and  splendour.  She  seems  to  look  down  in 
her  silent  majesty  upon  the  deep  winding  river,  whose 
surface  is  ruffled  by  the  gentle  breeze,  and  seems  like 


one  clear  smooth  sheet,  as  if  to  leave  her  mansions  in  the 
skies  and  commune  a  while  with  earth.  But  the  lights 
are  beginning  to  appear  all  over  the  distant  village  and 
I  think  I  am  going  past  the  limits  of  twilight.  So  I  think 
I  will  leave  the  scene  till  another  eve. 

Written  by  Rebecca  B.  Cummings. 

On  the  same  subject,  a  pupil  of  1928  has  written  an 
essay. 

It  is  dusk  now  and  I  am  sitting  by  the  window  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  paper  boy  to  come  with  the  newspaper.  My 
eye  is  attracted  by  a  huge  truck  filled  with  great  bales 
of  cotton.  There  is  a  continual  stream  of  automobiles, 
principally  Fords,  honking  and  conking  to  get  -by. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  full  moon  tonight.  That’s 
just  fine,  it’ll  make  the  skating  twice  as  nice  as  it  was 
last  night  without  any  moon. 

I  get  up  and  turn  on  the  radio  and  go  back  to  the 
window  again,  keeping  time  to  the  “Varsity  Drag”  which 
is  being  played  in  New  York. 

The  Freshmen  are  out  of  school.  They  all  come 
rushing  down  the  street  shouting  and  laughing.  The 
electric  cars  go  clanging  by. 

Goodness,  I  wish  that  paper  boy  would  hurry  up.  It’s 
so  tiresome  sitting  by  the  window  just  watching  the 
automobiles  and  people  go  by.  What’s  that  humming 
noise  ?  Looking  up  towards  the  sky,  I  see  the  searchlight 
of  an  aeroplane. 

At  last  I  see  the  boy  coming  with  the  paper.  It’s 
about  time.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  delivery  boys  are  slow. 


THE  ART  DEPARTMENT 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  Art  Department  and  it  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished. 

Woburn  High  School  has  been  well  represented  in 
all  poster  contests  for  the  past  few  years  and  some  of 
our  students  have  been  rewarded  ft  r  their  excellent  work. 

Several  fine  pieces  of  art  have  been  on  exhibition  in 
the  lower  corridor  and  have  caused  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  During  the  past  few  wetks,  some  very  excellent 
pieces  were  cn  exhibition.  These  were  the  work  of 
Michael  Gange,  Charles  Gibbons  and  Gordon  Paulsen. 

Members  of  all  classes  have  the  .opportunity  to  study 
drawing,  either  mechanical  or  free  hand  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Morton  to  develop  their  talent  and 
ability. 

In  the  recent  poster  contest,  hell  by  the  classes  oi 
26  and  27,  J.ohn  P.  Connolly  won  the  prize,  a  gold  piece, 
for  the  best  poster  advertising  the  coming  Minstrel  Show, 
which  the  Alumni  is  giving.  The  following  received 
honorable  mention:  Michael  Gange,  Charles  Gibbons  and 
Thelma  Barker. 


STUDENTS 

Patronize  our  Advertisers 
They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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THE  WAY  OF  A  BEAR 

The  bear  was  standing  shoulder  deep  in  the  lake, 
drinking  thirstily.  It  was  a  mountain  region  in  northern 
Maine  where  the  wilderness  had  not  yet  been  conquered. 
Jim  Young,  coming  down  the  lake  saw  the  bear  and 
paddled  closer. 

Jim  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  wouldn’t  shoot 
just  for  the  fun  of  killing.  If  he  wanted  game  for  food  he 
would  take  it,  but  otherwise  he  was  content  to  live  and 
let  live.  Just  now  he  was  more  interested  to  know  what 
the  bear  would  do  when  he  saw  him,  then  he  was  to  kill  it. 

Jim  was  closer  to  the  bear  now,  and  the  closer  he 
got  the  more  he  wondered.  It  was  a  big  bear.  It 
raised  its  head  from  the  water  and  was  eyeing  Jim,  the 
water  dripping  from  its  monstrous  jaws.  What  Jim 
wondered  at  was  why  it  did  not  run.  Most  bears  would 
have  scrambled  up  the  shore  with  great  haste.  This 
one  not  only  stayed,  but  showed  no  signs  of  leaving.  In¬ 
deed,  he  seemed  quite  at  home.  A  growl  rumbled  in  its 
throat.  Jim  was  a  trifle  chary.  He  was  so  close  to  It 
that  he  began  to  feel  a  bit  uneasy.  Confronting  a  bear 
was  new  experience.  He  could  scarcely  credit  it,  and 
each  moment  he  expected  to  see  the  creature  lose  its 
nerve  and  turn  tail  in  a  panic.  His  expectations  were 
not  fulfilled.  The  rumbling  grew  deeper,  the  challenging 
attitude  more  determined.  The  boy  hardly  knew  what 
to  make  of  it,  but  he  was  not  going  to  give  ground  to  the 
bear.  Foot  by  foot  the  distance  closed.  His  attention 
was  brought  to  the  red  tinge  upon  the  water.  The  ex¬ 
planation  was  now  plain.  The  animal  had  been  wounded. 
Just  as  this  thought  occurred  to  Jim,  the  bear  charged. 

Perhaps  Jim  was  taken  a  little  off  his  guard.  The 
depth  of  the  water  impeded  the  creature’s  mad  charge, 
but  before  the  bow  of  the  canoe  could  be  swung  around 
a  long  reach  of  a  paw  caught  it  with  a  downward  stroke 
that  ripped  it  from  gunwale  to  waterline,  all  bat  de¬ 
molishing  it. 


The  inrush  of  water  stopped  the  craft’s  swing  and 
another  leap  of  the  bear  carried  him  within  the 
canoe.  The  boy’s  predicament  was  really  serious.  The 
clawing  animal  was  trying  to  come  along  with  the  boat,  but 
his  weight  was  swamping  it.  The  water  was  all  that 
checked  him.  It  gave  his  intended  victim,  Jim,  a 
moment’s  time  to  come  to  his  feet  and  strike  the  on- 
comer  a  furious  blow  in  the  face  which  splintered  the 
paddle.  Then  he  leaped  and  the  plunge  of  the  crazed 
bear  missed  him.  His  outstretched  fingers  tightened  on 
a  branch  of  a  nearby  tree  and  he  swung  himself  up  on  to 
a  sturdy  branch  which  was  out  of  the  bear’s  reach. 

The  bear  below  was  completing  the  wreck  of  the 
canoe,  venting  upon  it  his  baffled  rage  and  fury  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood  from  which  he  could 
rend  and  trample  the  life. 

The  bear  suddenly  roared  and  fell  back  dead,  into  the 
water,  a  victim  of  his  own  actions.  Jim  got  down  from  the 
tree  and  journeyed  homeward. 

— Thomas  Dobbins. 


Brrr!  There  goes  the  bell  and  the  period  begins. 
BrrR!  BrRR!  BRRR!  The  room  shakes  with  the 
shivers  of  the  class.  It  appears  that  they  are  shivering 
but  in  reality  it  is  becoming  hotter  and  hotter  for  them 
because  our  Latin  teacher  is  passing  out  paper. 

A  gasp  of  wonderment  runs  through  the  class.  What 
does  the  paper  mean?  The  term  is  only  one-third  over 
and  no  test  is  due.  Is  it  a  vocabulary  test?  N/o,  it 
couldn’t  be  because  vocabulary  tests  always  came  on  Fri¬ 
days  and  this  was  Tuesday.  They  had  had  a  verb  test 
the  week  before  but  it  had  been  a  failure.  Possibly  this 
is  going  to  be  a  verb  test  to  make  up  for  last  week’s 
failure.  However,  the  teacher  always  had  make  up  tests 
in  the  afternoon.  Maybe  it  is  a  test  on  the  declension  of 
nouns  or  adjectives.  But  n|o,  oqr  teacher  had  promise^ 
that  for  to-morrow, 
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These  possibilities  having  been  cast  aside  there  is 
only  one  thing  left.  It  is  to  be  a  sight  translation  test. 
The  students  abandon  all  hope.  They  are  lost.  Oh!  If 
they  had  only  learned  their  vocabularies. 

Now  everybody  has  his  paper  and  is  nervously  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  questions.  Some  comfort  Is  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  school  marks,  unlike  a  thermometer,  can  not  go 
below  zero. 

Listen!  The  teacher  is  speaking.  “Use  ink,  put 
your  name  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.” 

An  icy-like  silence  falls  over  the  class.  “Venit 
summa  dies  et  ineluctabile  termpus  Seniorum”  (’tis  come 
— the  last  day  and  inevitable  hour  for  the  Seniors). 
“Fumius  Seniores”  (The  Seniors  are  no  more). 

“Now,”  said  our  beloved  pedagogue,  “put  down  the 
answer  to  this  question.  Be  careful  when  you  answer  it. 
What  college  are  you  going  to  and  do  you  know  the 
Latin  requirements?” 

Five  pen  points  were  broken,  three  ink  wells  spilled, 
and  nine  pupils  fainted  from  the  shock.  — K.  L.  Johnson. 


WHEN  I  SAW  LINDY 

“Lindy’s  coming  to  Boston!”  What  that  proclama¬ 
tion  meant  to  Bostonians  can  never  be  fully  realized. 

When  that  announcement  was  made  I  knew  that  there 
was  something  I  wasn’t  going  to  miss.  I  called  my  chum, 
made  plans  with  her  and  went. 

Excited!  I’ll  say  I  was.  I  was  up  as  early  as  the 
earliest  bird.  Although  it  was  cloudy,  that  was  nothing, 
we  were  going  just  the  same. 

Upon  arriving  at  Boston  we  saw  that  we  were  not 
the  only  persons  who  were  there.  We  started  from  Tre- 
mont  Street  at  two  o’clock  to  get  to  the  Parkman  Band 
stand  where  Lindy  was  going  to  speak. 

Jammed,  mobbed — nothing  I  could  say  would  be  vivid 
enough  to  describe  it.  Those  who  listened-in  must  have- 
heard  the  crowd. 

Pushing,  crowding — everywhere.  No  one  cared  for 
any  one  else.  Each  had  come  to  see  Lindy  and  meant  to 
see  him. 

Three  o’clock  found  us  up  near  the  front.  I  think 
it  was  more  work  to  get  there  than  to  do  lessons  for 
three  solid  weeks. 

Lindy’s  coming!  What  cheering!  What  screaming! 
Some  cried;  others  just  looked.  I  think  I  tried  to  outdo 
the  whole  crowd  but  couldn’t  quite  succeed. 

The  first  glimpse  I  saw  of  Lindy  is  one,  I  think,  I 
can  never,  never  forget. 

There  he  is!  More  shouting,  more  pushing. 

Lindy  was  on  the  grand  stand. 

Silence!  .or  what  might  have  been  called  hush. 

Lindy  spoke!  No  one  heard  him. 

Clapping,  cheering — Lindy  descended  from  the  stand. 

What  a  smile!  The  smile  that  had  won  the  world. 

Then  he  was  gone,  gone  from  our  sight  but  never 
from  our  memory. 

Tired,  hungry — who  minded  that?  No  one!  We 
were  happy.  Lindy  had  come,  had  gone,  we  had  seen, 
and  were  conquered.  — Marian  Philbrick. 


“FLORIDA  TO  BOSTON” 

I  had  been  in  Florida  for  nearly  a  year.  I  had  gone 
to  scho,ol  there  and  although  one  might  think  it  must  be 
wonderful  to  go  to  Florida,  I  was  glad  to  think  that  I 
was  going  home.  For  nearly  a  month  we  had  been  pack¬ 
ing,  little  by  little  so  as  not  to  have  it  all  to  do  the  last 
few  days.  School  had  closed  on  April  29. 

May  3  dawned,  a  day  with  very  thick  mist,  but  the 
sun  was  visible  at  times,  so  we  felt  sure  that  it  would 
lift  soon.  We  left  our  home  at  Bonita  Springs  at  about 
8  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  fog  disappeared  in  a  few 
hours  and  we  made  good  time.  We  drove  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles  to  Ocala,  Florida,  and  spent  the 
night  with  friends.  We  stayed  at  Ocala  the  next  day.  In 
the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Silver  Springs  and  went  in 
swimming.  Of  all  the  cities  we  passed  through  in  the 
South  I  think  I  liked  Ocala  best.  * 

The  next  day  we  started  again.  In  the  northern 
part  of  Florida  we  found  it  quite  hilly.  More  hilly  than  I 
thought  it  could  be  in  Florida,  since  I  had  lived  in  the 
southern  part  where  it  is  so  flat  one  can  see  for  several 
miles.  Soon  we  crossed  the  line  into  Georgia.  We 
traveled  through  Macon  and  to  Cordele,  where  we  spent 
the  night.  At  about  nine  o’clock  that  night  we  had  a 
thunder  storm  which  put  out  all  the  lights  in  the  town. 
It  happened  that  at  the  time  the  lights  went  off  I  was 
down  stairs  in  the  hotel.  It  took  me  nearly  ten  minutes 
to  find  the  room  again.  The  lights  went  on  again  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

We  left  Cordele  at  8.30  o’clock.  This  fourth  day  was 
our  day  of  bad  luck.  To  begin,  after  driving  for  a  few 
hours  we  took  the  wrong  road  and  after  going  about  three 
hours  on  this  road  we  came  out  at  a  place  about  four 
miles  from  where  we  had  started.  In  the  afternoon  we 
got  a  flat  tire  and  went  out  of  gasoline.  We  were  lucky, 
for  when  the  engine  stopped  for  lack  of  gasoline  we 
coasted  up  to  a  filling  station.  We  stopped  at  6  o’clock 
at  a  small  town  seven  miles  from  South  Carolina  named 
Hartwell.  We  went  into  what  looked  liked  a  beautiful 
old  southern  home  but  after  eating  supper  there  we  de¬ 
cided  that  we  didn’t  like  the  southern  style  of  cooking 
very  much. 

The  next  day  we  ate  breakfast  at  Anderson,  S.  C. 
We  drove  all  day  and  saw  many  fields  of  cotton  that  had 
been  killed  in  the  cold.  We  stopped  at  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  for  the  night.  We  left  Greensboro  early  in 
the  morning.  We  saw  more  cotton  and  several  truck 
gardens.  We  stopped  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  the 
night. 

The  next  day  was  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  we  had 
spent  so  far  in  our  trip.  About  the  middle  of  the 
morning  we  passed  through  Fredericksburg.  We  saw 
several  things  of  historical  interest.  The  first  was  the 
little  church  that  Washington  had  attended  in  his  early 
days.  This  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  In  the  city 
we  saw  the  Masonic  Lodge  where  Washington  was  made  a 
Mason,  the  house  where  James  Monroe  studied  law,  and 
the  home  of  Barbara  Frietchie.  In  the  early  afternoon 
we  arrived  at  Washington.  We  stayed  there  for  two  or 
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three  hours.  First,  we  went  into  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
It  looks  like  some  of  the  great  Roman  or  Greek  buildings 
that  are  pictured  in  books.  It  is  not  very  big  but  very 
beautiful.  The  only  thing  in  it  is  a  huge  statue  of 
Lincoln  sitting  in  a  chair.  The  statue  is  so  big  that  if 
one  stood  by  Lincoln’s  foot  he  would  only  reach  about 
half  way  up  his  knee.  Looking  out  the  entrance  there  is 
a  long,  clear  pool  and  above  the  trees  at  the  further  end 
rises  the  Washington  Monument.  It  is  like  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  only  very  much  larger.  After  driving 
through  the  city  we  went  into  the  Capitol.  This  was 
very  interesting.  The  entire  walls  of  nearly  every  room 
were  covered  with  pictures  or  tablets.  I  saw  the  origi¬ 
nal  painting  of  Washington  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart, 
which  is  so  often  reproduced. 

We  also  saw  the  Senate  chamber  but  as  it  was  early 
in  the  summer  there  wasn’t  any  one  there.  I  saw  one 
man  though,  who  was  looking  at  different  books.  He 
had  several  page  b,oys  around  him  so  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  either  a  Senator  or  a  Representa¬ 
tive.  We  left  Washington  soon  after  and  went  twenty- 
seven  miles  to  a  private  home  which  took  a  few  tourists. 
We  had  stayed  there  when  we  were  going  down  and 
liked  it  so  much  that  we  had  decided  to  stay  there  on 
our  way  back. 

We  left  this  house  in  the  morning  and  went  to  Balti¬ 
more  for  breakfast  because  the  house  where  we  had 
stayed  didn’t  serve  meals.  From  Baltimore  we  went  on 
toward  New  York.  We  passed  the  field  were  the  Battle 
of  Brandywine  was  fought  and  where  Lafayette  was 
wounded.  We  also  saw  where  Washington  crossed  the 
Delaware  River.  The  road  we  went  over  was  marked- 
as  being  the  route  of  the  American  army  after  crossing 
the  Delaware  and  before  the  Battle  of  Princeton.  We 
ate  supper  in  New  Jersey  and  were  determined  to  go  to 
New  York.  It  began  to  rain  very  hard  as  we  got  within 
ten  miles  of  the  Hudson  River.  When  we  rode  slowly 
down  the  hill  to  the  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street 
ferry  it  seemed  as  though  all  New  York  was  reflected 
in  the  Hudson.  We  crossed  the  river  and  rode  about 
thirty  blocks  to  some  relatives  where  we  stayed  over 
night. 

The  next,  or  eighth  day  since  we  had  started  on  our 
journey,  we  stayed  in  New  York.  In  the  afternoon  we 
went  down  to  see  “Roxy  and  his  gang.”  That  day  there 
w’ere  thirty-three  thousand  sailors  in  New  York  and  a 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  ships.  At  night  they  had  a 
searchlight  -  test  which  was  very  interesting.  It  rained 
all  day. 

The  next  day  we  drove  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
to  Boston,  our  destination.  We  had  driven  about  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  miles  in  seven  days,  not  counting  our 
stop-overs  at  Ocala  and  New  York. 

— Paul  E.  Hartmann  ’31. 


She  (sighing) — “Time  separates  the  best  of  friends.” 
He — “How  true!  Fourteen  years  ago  we  were  both 
18.  Now  you  are  23  and  I  am  32. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  TEXAS  RANCH 

When  I  was  very  small  I  used  to  go  every  spring 
to  visit  some  friends  who  owned  a  ranch.  It  was  just 
an  ordinary  Texas  ranch  but  it  seemed  very  wonderful 
to  me. 

This  ranch  was  very  large;  it  was  eighteen  miles 
from  the  front  gate  to  the  ranch  house.  Every  ranch 
has  its  horse  and  wagon  which  is  the  only  means  of 
traveling.  You  can  drive  for  hours  and  hours  on  the 
ranch  and  not  meet  a  person. 

As  you  come  along  the  road  that  leads  to  the  ranch 
house,  you  will  see  the  cactus  and  the  Texas  bluebells 
growing  all  along  the  way.  In  the  distance  the  cattle 
graze  in  the  fields.  When  you  come  nearer  the  house 
you  will  probably  meet  some  of  the  cow  boys  going  to 
some  of  the  corrals  to  brand  some  of  the  cows  perhaps,  or 
maybe  to  break  one  of  the  cow  ponies.  You  can  see  the 
cow  ponies  frisking  about  in  the  fields  as  you  come 
along.  Nearer  the  ranch  house  are  the  houses  where 
the  cow  boys  stay  and  also  many  small  stores,  which 
all  together  look  very  much  like  a  small  village.  In  the 
evening  the  cow  boys  stay  arjound  the  store  and  tell 
stories  or  pay  quoits. 

The  stores  look  very  much  like  a  small  town  store, 
with  everything  from  the  latest  in  dress  goods  to'  a  new 
barrel  of  pickles. 

It  is  -.only  about  a  half  a  mile  to  the  ranch  house 
from  there.  As  you  approach  the  ranch  house  it  looks 
very  beautiful  after  your  having  been  miles  without  seeing 
a  house.  It  is  white  with  green  blinds  which  are  always 
closed  during  the  middle  tof  the  day.  It  i|s  a  plain  house 
with  only  a  large  gallery  on  three  sides  as  an  ornament. 
When  you  come  up  the  walk,  the  Texas  cornstalk  and 
the  wild  primroses  nod  at  yiou  in  the  faint  breeze  that 
is  usually  blowing.  The  crimson  and  the  blue  make  a 
beautiful  combination. 

On  the  gallery  are  many  comfortable  chairs,  where 
you  w;juld  be  glad  to  rest  after  having  ridden  all  that 
way  in  a  wagon.  Tea  will  be  served  on  a  small  table  and 
it  is  very  delightful. 

The  inside  of  the  ranch  house  is  also  very  nice. 
There  is  a  long  hall  with  a  stairway  on  your  right.  There 
is  the  living  room  on  your  left  which  is  very  comfortable. 
In  the  dining  room,  which  leads  from  the  living  room, 
is  a  fireplace  around  which  everyone  gathers  in  the 
evening.  The  kitchen  is  very  large  with  many  pots  and 
pans  hanging  along  the  wall.  Of  cburse  there  is  a 
colored  mammy  for  a  cook. 

Upstairs  in  the  house  there  are  many  rooms  but 
they  are  all  just  the  same.  A  small  bed  and  a  table 
beside  the  bed  and  a  bureau,  with  some  chairs  are  the 
only  bits  of  furniture. 

A  Texas  ranch  is  a  most  interesting  place  to  spend 
one’s  vacation,  but  I  would  not  want  to  live  ton  one  all 
the  year  around.  — Alma  Riker. 
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“JOE,  THE  PILOT” 

One  misty  morning  at  the  Denver  flying  fiield  a 
plane  could  be  seen  being  rolled  out  on  the  field  from  its 
hangar.  Some  bags  were  thrown  on  Doard  and  the 
plane  wheeled  on  the  runway.  The  motor  was  started, 
the  plane  sped  down  the  field,  rose,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  view  in  the  heavy  mist.  The  pilot  was  Joe  Blaire, 
crack  pilot  of  the  U.  S.  Mail  Service.  He  was  a  veteran 
in  the  service  and  had  carried  mail  from  Denver  to  San 
Pueblo  for  four  years  without  a  mishap.  During  the 
time  when  he  wasn’t  flying,  he  would  often  help  the 
recruits  who  were  on  the  field. 

Joe’s  route  was  a  long  l,one  with  a  half-way  station. 
It  led  him  across  the  Mohave  Desert  to  San  Pueblo  on 
the  southerly  side.  In  all,  his  whole  trip  was  about  900 
miles  and  of  this  300  was  desert.  Joe  usually  left  Den¬ 
ver  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  with  his  half¬ 
way  stop,  would  arrive  at  San  Pueblo  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  route  was  a  new  one  to  him  as  he  had 
been  transferred  from  his  old  foute.  He  had  made  the 
trip  several  times  and  he  knew  his  surroundings.  Joe 
was  going  along  about  95  miles  per  hour,  over  “Death 
Valley,”  the  only  water  hole  in  the  desert,  but  its  waters 
were  poisonous.  This  was  shown  by  the  bones  of  small 
desert  animals  that  had  drank  it.  Joe  suddenly  became 
alarmed  when  his  motor  began  to  miss  and  splutter.  The 
plane  began  to  fall,  but  he  brought  it  back  on  an  even 
keel  and  worked  frantically  to  get  the  motor  droning 
again.  It  was  useless  so  he  glided  down  and  then  manoeu- 
verd  to  land  with  the  plane  upright  on  the  sands. 
When  he  touched,  the  wheels  dug  deeply  and  ran  but 
a  short  way.  The  plane  stopped  short  and  lurched  but 
didn’t  go  ever.  Here  he  was  in  the  desert  with  food 
and  water  to  last  for  a  couple  of  days.  He  knew  a 
searching  party  would  be  sent  out  for  him,  but  he  pon¬ 
dered  ion  how  he  would  get  his  plane  into  the  air  again. 
He  looked  over  the  engine  and  found  the  gasoline  feed 
line  leaking.  This  was  fixed  with  a  plug  and  the  rest  of 
the  motor  looked  over. 

Joe’s  chief  worry  now  was  to  get  the  plane  into  the 
air  again.  He  thought  of  numerous  ways  but  saw  they 
were  all  useless.  He  thought  he  might  smooth  out  a 
runway,  wet  it  down  and  try  to  make  a  quick  ascent. 

When  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  San  Pueblo  field, 
they  knew  something  unusual  had  happened.  The  news 
was  telegraphed  to  Denver  and  searching  parties  were 
organized  on  both  fields.  But  it  was  useless  to  go  out 
during  the  night  as  nothing  could  be  seen  from  the 
planes.  Both  parties  waited  for  the  first  signs  of  dawn. 

Joe  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  part  of  the 
night  smoothing  out  small  mounds  of  sand  that  would 
make  it  rough  for  the  plane.  By  nightfall  he  had  clear¬ 
ed  a  runway,  which  he  thought  would  do  if  he  could 
ii  .ke  a  quick  ascent.  After  this  was  done,  Joe  ate  pan 
of  his  supplies  and  then  slept  in  the  cockpit,  because  on 
the  desert  were  numerous  small  lizards  and  animals. 
He  saon  went  to  sleep  as  though  nothing  unusual  had 
happened. 

* 


Early  the  next  morning  Joe  rose  and  started  the 
monotonous  task  of  carrying  pail  after  pail  of  water 
which  he  spread  on  his  runway.  The  sands  quickly  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  water,  but  it  made  it  a  little  more  solid. 
About  noontime  several  planes  came  into  view  and  he 
was  quickly  sighted.  They  circled  over  him  and  dropped 
down  supplies  which  were  attached  to  small  parachutes. 
One  of  the  pilots  was  manoeuvring  to  land  but  Joe 
signalled  him  to  stay  up.  They  stayed  above  for  about 
an  hour  and  then  had  to  fly  on.  Joe  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  watering  his  runway.  He  was  very  tired  at 
night  and  went  right  to  sleep.  He  was  up  early  the 
next  morning  and  at  it  again.  The  planes  came  out 
again,  dropped  more  supplies  and  notes  telling  of  a 
rescue  party  on  the  way. 

Joe  finally  decided  to  try  his  runway.  He  warmed 
the  motor  up,  wheeled  the  plane  on  the  runway,  started 
the  engine.  The  wheels  pressed  into  the  sand  and  the 
plane  slowly  moved.  It  gathered  speed  but  nbt  enough 
to  rise.  Joe  was  disgusted  when  he  climbed  out  of  his 
pit.  He  didn’t  see  how  he  could  get  off  the  desert  with 
his  plane. 

The  wheels  ,of  the  plane  had  pressed  down  the  sand 
making  a  rut  along  the  runway.  Joe  suddenly  saw  the 
chance  of  wheeling  the  plane  around,  run  it  along  the 
ruts  and  getting  up  enough  speed  to  rise.  He  wheeled 
it  around,  and  after  an  hour’s  wtork,  started  the  motor. 
The  plane  ran  slowly  and  bumpily  but  gained  speed.  He 
was  rapidly  nearing  the  end  and  going  fast  when  he 
pulled  the  elevating  control.  The  plane  skipped  along 
bumping  its  end  against  the  sands,  sending  it  up  in 
sprays.  It  rose  a  few  feet  above  the  sand.  Joe  let  all 
speed  out,  regardless  of  danger  of  hitting  the  sand  and 
nosing  over.  The  plane  began  to  ascend  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  ;out  of  danger.  He  was  soon  up  with 
the  other  pilots  who  looped  around  him  in  joy.  Joe  then 
turned  the  nose  (of  his  plane  toward  San  Peublo.  His 
companions  accompanied  him  to  the  field.  When  he 
landed  a  wild  celebration  took  place.  A  banquet  was 
held  in  his  horior  that  night.  The  searching  parties  were 
notified  and  calledi  back  to  their  fields.  When  Joe’s 
companions  called  at  the  hangar  to  bring  him  to  the 
banquet,  he  was  not  there.  Where  was  he?  He  was 
making  a  habit  .of  losing  himself.  Then  they  thought 
of  a  house  near  the  field  where  a  certain  young  lady 
lived.  They  ran  over  and  were  just  in  time  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Blaine,  wife  of  the  crack  pilot 
of  the  United  States  Air  Mail  Service. 

— F.  O’Neill. 


On  Saturday,  January  14,  a  group  of  students  with 
Miss  O’Connor  went  into  Boston  to  Symphony  Hall  to  hear 
Burton  Holmes  lecture  on  “The  Glories  of  Paris.”  This 
lecture  was  illustrated  both  by  motion  and  still  pictures. 

The  lecturer  took  us  over  the  ocean  on  a  large  steam¬ 
er — the  “Mauretania” — and  landed  us  safely  at  Cher¬ 
bourg.  From  there  we  journeyed  to  Paris  and  put  up  at 
the  Ambassador  Hotel. 
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We  started  the  first  day  by  eating  our  breakfast  on 
the  sidewalk  in  a  curious  little  “Cafe  de  la  Paix  wheie 
we  may  eat  and  watch  the  world  go  by  at  the  same 
time.  Then  we  started  out  on  a  serious  sightseeing  ex¬ 
cursion. 

We  visited  the  chapel  where  most  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  France  have  been  buried.  We  also  visited  a 
cemetery  where  many  famous  French  people  are  buried. 
Then  we  visited  many  of  the  celebrated  old  buildings  and 
statues  erected  to  famous  people.  We  saw  the  tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  of  France  and  the  cemetery  in 
which  many  of  the  American  soldiers  who  died  in  hos¬ 
pitals  in  Paris  are  buried.  We  saw  several  different 
views  of  Notre  Dame,  that  renowned  cathedral  of  Paris 
as  well  as  other  churches  of  the  French  capital. 

We  went  on  a  motor  boat  excursion  down  the  Seine 
— a  trip  covering  seven  miles  in  less  than  four  minutes 
— rather  fast  traveling.  And  we  also  motored  through 
some  sections  of  Paris. 

We  attended  two  races — both  on  rainy  days.  We 
were  greatly  amused  when  pictures  were  shown  which 
were  taken  on  the  same  race  courses  twenty  years  ago. 
The  dresses  of  the  two  best  dressed  women  at  those 
races  were  very  queer  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
the  women  at  the  last  races. 

Another  special  treat  were  motion  pictures  of  part 
of  Lindbergh’s  reception  in  Paris.  We  wish  to  express 
our  thanks  to  Miss  O’Connor  for  making  this  trip  pos¬ 
sible  for  us.  — Ruth  Jaquith. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  NIGHT 

I  think  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  sun¬ 
set  with  the  darkness  creeping  on. 

Just  imagine — all  outdoors  is  bright  with  yellow 
sunshine.  The  clouds  are  begining  to  gather  near  the 
horizon,  leaving  the  sky  above  cloudless.  The  sun 
dodges  in  and  out  from  behind  the  clouds  and  gradually 
sinks  from  sight.  The  sky  is  still  bright;  the  clouds 
are  great  masses  of  gold.  They  slowly  turn  orange 
and  then  red. 

The  pale  blue  of  the  sky  is  now  becoming  dark.  The 
clouds  are  losing  their  color  but  are  still  outlined  in 
gold. 

The  horizon  line  is  pink  and  above  the  clouds  is  a 
thin  line  of  orange  which  fades  out  to  yellow.  The 
yellow  now  blends  with  the  blue  above  and  makes  a  pale 
ga-een  strip.  Above  the  sky  is  dark  blue  with  here  and  there 
a  star  twinkling.  As  the  colors  fade  in  the  west  the 
sky  becomes  darker  and  more  stars  come  into  view.  In 
the  east  the  moon  is  creeping  over  the  horizon  as  if  it 
hoped  to  catch  the  sun.  The  western  sky  is  still  faintly 
lighted  but  it  is  quite  dark  now,  and  the  sky  is  still  full 
of  tiny  twinkling  stars.  The  moon  is  up,  the  wind  is 
gently  blowing,  and  the  tree-tops  are  racing  back  and 
forth. 

In  the  distance  the  lights  of  the  city  seem  to  be 
blinking  at  you  and  you  just  sit  there  dreaming  until 
someone  awakens  you  with  the  call  “When  are  we  going 
to  have  supper?”  — Grace  I.  Caldwell. 


CAMPING 

A  few  years  ago,  three  of  us  boys  took  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  by  a  river.  Our  camp  had  only  one  room;  in  it 
we  slept,  ate,  and  kept  our  supplies.  We  had  an  old 
stove  but  it  served  its  purpose  well.  Down  on  the  river 
were  two  boats  in  which  we  went  fishing  very  often  or 
took  long  trips  for  supplies.  As  pickerel  and  bass  were 
plentiful,  fish  made  up  most  of  our  food.  Besides  enjoy¬ 
ing  ourselves  we  spent  most  of  our  time  chopping  down 
brush  and  cleaning  up  litter  about  the  camp. 

We  bought  some  traps  which  we  set  around  the 
river  for  muskrats;  we  put  others  in  the  woods  for 
mink  and  fox.  Once  when  one  of  the  boys  went  the 
rounds  he  found  a  poor  stray  dog  caught  in  one  trap. 
After  the  trap  was  opened  and  the  animal  freed,  it  lap¬ 
ped  the  boy’s  hand  to  show  its  gratitude,  and  the  two 
became  great  friends. 

We  caught  a  few  muskrats,  but  had  no  luck  from 
the  traps  in  the  woods  until  the  fifth  day.  In  one  of  the 
little  dugouts  where  we  had  placed  a  trap  was  a  pretty 
little  mink.  After  an  instant  and  painless  killing  we 
skinned  it.  As  the  fur  was  very  valuable  we  received 
a  large  amount  of  money  for  it. 

While  walking  through  the  woods  taking  pictures, 
I  saw  some  small  tracks.  They  were  too  small  to  be  those 
of  a  horse,  but  on  going  farther  on  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  beautiful  young  deer  which  was  unaware  of  my 
presence.  This  was  the  first  deer  I  had  seen  outside  of 
the  zoo.  I  focused  my  camera  on  it  and  snapped  the 
picture.  Perhaps  the  click  of  the  camera  frightened  the 
deer,  for  it  galloped  away  at  an  amazing  speed.  Upon 
having  the  picture  enlarged  it  was  found  to  be  a  perfect 
picture  of  true  free  animal  life. 

At  the  end  of  our  vacation  we  all  voted  that  we  had 
had  a  wonderful  time.  — Carl  W.  Smith. 


“THE  FIRST  TO  ASK” 


“Mother,”  said  Ruth,  as  she  banged  the  front  door. 
“What  do  you  think  ?  Paul  Atherton  has  asked  me  to  go 
to  the  Senior  dance.  Isn’t  that  awful?” 


Mrs.  Gordon  looked  at  her  daughter  for  a  few 
seconds  and  then  said,  “I  don’t  see  why  that  isn’t  all 
right.  Paul  Atherton  seems  to  be  a  fine  manly  fellow. 
But  tell  me,  Ruth,  why  it  is  that  all  his  classmates  shun 
him  ?  I  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  boy.” 

Ruth  tossed  her  books  aside  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  “Oh  mother,  he’s  a  cad,  that’s  what  he  is. 
He  never  goes  out  for  any  athletics  and  he  never  gives 
any  excuse  for  not  going.  It  isn’t  as  if  he  were  the 
studious  type  because  he  isn’t.  Anyhow  I’d  much  rather 
go  with  Will,  .only  sometimes  he’s  so  slow  in  asking  me 
to  go  places  that  I  get  out  of  patience  with  him.  He 
takes  it  for  granted  that  I’ll  go  with  him  and  refuse  other 
invitations. 


She  paused  a  few  minutes  and  then  went  on  thought¬ 
fully,  “Mother,  when  you  were  a  girl  did  you  have  to 
accept  the  first  one  who  asked  you  to  a  dance?” 
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“Yes,  dear,  years  ago  I  had  the  same  trouble  you  are 
having  now.  Of  course  if  the  first  boy  who  askd  me, 
wasn’t  the  right  kind,  I  made  up  some  excuse,  but  in  polite 
society  that  is  very  bad  manners  and  an  eligible  boy  feels 
hurt,  naturally,  if  he  has  been  refused  for  no  good 
reason.” 

“Oh  well  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  think  it  over  mother.” 
And  Ruth  gathered  up  her  books  and  went  upstairs  to 
her  room  to  study 

Of  course  she  couldn’t  settle  down  to  study  under 
such  trying  circumstances.  No  girl  could! 

The  Senior  dance  was  yet  two  weeks  away  and  there 
was  plenty  of  time  left  for  other  invitations,  including 
Will’s,  for  Ruth  was  a  very  popular  young  lady  and  had 
been  during  her  three  and  a  half  years  of  atttendance 
at  the  Weston  High  School,  the  envy  of  all  the  girls. 
They  envied  her  her  beauty  but  even  above  that  they 
envied  her  her  popularity,  especially  among  the  boys. 

The  following  week  Ruth  received  three  more  in¬ 
vitations,  but  not  Will’s.  When  she  saw  him  at  school, 
he  talked  about  the  coming  dance,  but  he  didn’t  ask  Ruth 
outright  if  she  would  go  with  him.  Ruth  was  very 
down-hearted. 

.  Paul  Atherton  was  six  feet  tall  and  dark  complex- 
ioned;  he  weighed  well  over  two  hundred  pounds  and 
was  the  type  any  college  football  team  would  be  proud 
to  claim.  Though  his  marks  permitted  and  he  had  been 
urged  by  the  boys  for  two  years,  Paul  had  not  gone  out 
for  football.  He  would  have  made  a  bulwark  of  strength 
for  the  local  quintet  of  basketball  players  yet  he  would 
not  go  out  for  it.  He  didn’t  even  have  the  ambition  to 
dance.  It  was  a  shame  everybody  said,  even  the  teach¬ 
ers,  that  such  a  fine  fellow  should  have  no  interest  in 
athletics. 

No  one  knew  Paul’s  parents.  He  lived  with  a 
maiden  aunt  and  people  often  wondered  about  it  but 
promptly  forgot  all  about  him  when  they  heard  new 
gossip. 

Finally  Ruth  decided  to  go  with  Paul,  just  to  pay 
Will  back,  for  not  asking  her  sooner.  After  all  Paul 
was  nice  looking  and  a  very  interesting  talker. 

The  night  of  the  dance  arrived.  Paul  came  for 
Ruth  promptly  at  seven-thirty.  Both  Mrs.  Gordon  and 
Ruth  were  very  much  surprised  at  the  countenance  of 
Paul.  He  was  cheerful  looking,  smiling  and  his  present 
manner  was  very  different  from  its  downcast  manner  of 
the  previous  days. 

The  two  young  people  left  soon.  When  they  reached 
the  front  gate,  Ruth  discovered  a  high  powered  roadster 
throbbing  by  the  curbstone.  Paul  led  the  way  to  it. 
She  gasped  but  got  in  and  sank  gratefully  among  the 
cushions.  There  was  no.  doubt  about  it — she  would 
much  rather  ride  than  walk.  But  what  could  this ’mean? 
Paul  driving  a  car,  when  it  was  a  well  known  fact  that 
he  had  never  ridden  in  an  automobile  since  he  came  to 
W'eston.  Ruth  was  mystified  but  she  asked  no  questions. 

When  they  reached  the  hall  very  few  boys  had  on 
tuxedos,  but  'Paul  was  one  of  the  very  few.  The  boys 
began  talking  about  athletics  and  Paul,  without  hesita¬ 


tion,  told  them  he  was  going  out  for  basketball  and  in 
the  Spring  for  baseball.  Instantly  Paul  and  Ruth  be¬ 
came  the  most  popular  couple  on  the  floor.  Over  and 
over  again  Ruth  thanked  her  lucky  stars  that  she  had 
come  with  Paul  instead  of  William.  In  fact  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  Will  until  one  of  her  partners  had  in¬ 
quired  for  him. 

Ruth  was  a  polite,  well  brought  up  girl,  but  her 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  her  now  and  she  couldn’t  help 
asking  Paul  what  had  brought  about  the  great  change  in 
him.  He  said  that  he  would  tell  her  on  the  way  home. 

After  Paul  had  left  Ruth  at  the  door,  she  ran  in,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  hour,  calling  to  her  mother,  “Oh,  mother, 
I’m  so  glad  I  went  with  Paul  tonight,  I  had  the  best 
time  yet.  What  do  you  think?  His  name  isn’t  Paul 
Atherton  at  all.  Its  William  'Barry,  Junior,  son  of  the 
millionaire  ‘ice  king*  of  California.  He  broke  some  ribs 
in  a  football  game  in  the  west  three  years  ago  and  ever 
since  he  hasn’t  been  able  to  participate  in  any  of  the 
athletics  or  dancing  parties  or  even  ride  in  an  automo¬ 
bile.  But  the  day  before  he  asked  me  to  the  Senior 
dance,  the  doctor  pronounced  his  ribs  well,  and  strong 
again.  From  now  on  he  can  do  whatever  he  wishes 
and  next  week  his  folks  are  returning  from  abroad  and 
are  going  to  live  in  Weston.  Isn’t  that  just  dandy?  And 
mother  the  best  part  is  that  Paul,  I  mean  Bill,  has  asked 
me  to  the  Military  Hop,  and  I’ve  accepted — with  your 
permission.” 

Mrs.  Gordon  smiled  knowingly.  She  knew  the  other 
William  had  lost  his  chance  by  not  being  the  first  to  ask 
Ruth,  and  her  womanly  intuition  told  her  that  this  Wil¬ 
liam  would  never  lose  out  on  this  account. 


ALTA’S  WISH 

“Oh,  grandma,  I’m  so  tired  of  beans;  can’t  we  have 
something  for  dinner  today?”  asked  Alta. 

“No,  dearie,  you  know  we  can’t  afford  it  now,” 
answered  Grandma  Tedcastle. 

“All  right,  grandma,  I’ll  try  not  to  complain  any 
more,”  and  with  that  Alta  left  the  room.  After  she  had 
eaten  her  dinner  she  went  back  to  work. 

Alta  Boyles  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Boyles.  Her  father  was  formerly  a 
wealthy  Chicago  banker.  Shortly  after  her  fourteenth 
birthday  Alta’s  parents  had  gone  on  a  mountain  trip 
into  the  Rockies.  Both  had  been  instantly  killed  in  a 
train  wreck.  Later  it  was  learned  that  Mr.  Boyles  had 
invested  all  his  money  in  oil  stocks;  as  this  oil  com¬ 
pany  failed  Alta  was  left  almost  penniless.  Her  home, 
all  the  furniture,  except  a  few  pieces  of  her  mother’s 
were  taken  away.  All  that  was  left  to  Alta  was  six 
hundred  dollars,.  She  had  attended  a  boarding-school 
since  she  was  ten  years  old,  and  was  used  to  luxury. 
Now  when  she  was  poor  it  was  very  hard  for  her.  Six 
hundred  dollars  doesn’t  last  forever,  and  soon  she  was 
forced  to  work.  She  got  a  position  in  a  five  and  ten  cent 
store.  Cora  Tedcastle,  her  grandmother,  had  lived  with 
the  Boyles  since  Alta  was  a  baby;  now  she,  too,  was 
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forced  to  work  for  her  living.  At  first  Alta  and  ner 
grandmother  had  lived  in  an  apartment  house,  but  they 
couldn’t  afford  to  pay  the  high  rent,  so  they  moved  into 
a  cheap  tenement  house  on  Indiana  Avenue  on  the  south 
side  of  Chicago. 

Alta  was  now  sixteen  years  old.  She  would  have 
been  a  very  pretty  girl,  but  her  cheeks  were  pale,  and  her 
curly,  yellow  hair  was  drab-looking  because  she  hadn’t 
taken  proper  care  of  it  for  almost  two  years.  Her  blue 
eyes  had  lost  their  sparkle,  and  her  shoulders  were  in¬ 
clined  to  sag.  He  grandmother  had  lost  the  bloom  on 
her  cheeks,  and  her  hands  were  reddened  from  hard 
work.  Neither  of  them  was  used  to  hard  work. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas  Eve  and  her  em¬ 
ployer  had  given  her  five  dollars  for  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent.  Alta  felt  very  sad  to  think  of  the  lonely  Christmas 
her  grandmother  and  she  would  have.  With  a  dollar  and 
a  half  more  of  her  own  hard  earned  money  and  the  other 
five  dollars,  Alta  decided  to  buy  her  grandmother  a  warm 
woolen  shawl  for  a  Christmas  present.  Christmas  Eve 
the  steets  of  Chicago  were  very  slippery.  As  Alta  was 
crossing  a  street  in  the  crowded  shopping  district,  a  large 
limousine  came  speeding  out  from  a  side-street;  she  tried 
to  step  barkward  but  she  slipped  on  the  icy  pavement. 
A  grinding  of  brakes,  then  all  was  still. 

When  Alta  awoke  she  found  herself  lying  in  a 
beautiful  bedroom.  She  thought  she  was  back  in  her 
own  home  again.  Soon  her  grandmother  came  in  and 
Alta  askd  what  had  happened.  She  could  tell  that  her 
grandmother  had  been  crying,  for  her  eyes  were  red. 
Her  grandmother  told  her  that  she,  Alta,  had  been  struck 
by  an  automobile  and  had  her  leg  broken.  The  automo¬ 
bile  was  driven  by  Anthony  Gade.  “Is  the  break  very 
serious?”  asked  Alta. 

“The  doctor  doesn’t  think  so,  my  dear.  Does  it 
pain  very  much?” 

“No,  the  pain  isn’t  very  bad,  now,  thank  you.” 

“Mr.  Gade  wants  to  tell  you  something  now,”  and 
her  grandmother  left  the  room. 

When  Mr.  Gade  entered  the  room,  he  found  Alta 
smiling.  He  inquired  how  she  felt.  He  was  rather  an 
elderly  man  with  a  kind  face,  and  blue  eyes  that  twinkled 
when  he  smiled.  He  said,  “I’m  going  to  tell  you  a  true 
story,  and  I  hope  you  will  like  it.” 

“I’m  sure  I  will,”  answered  Alta. 

“Well,  here  is  my  story.” 

•  “One  day  last  summer  when  I  was  motoring  through 
the  country  at  Lake  Geneva,  in  Wisconsin,  I  saw  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  white  cottage  set  in  from  the  road.  It  had 
red  rambler  roses  growing  over  the  trellises  on  the  ve- 
I'anda.  On  either  side  of  the  cement  walk  were  tall 
poplar  trees,  their  leaves  making  a  musical  sound  in  the 
breeze.  On  a  sign  outside  the  house  I  read,  ‘For  Sale, 
Apply  Within.’  I  rang  the  door-bell,  and  a  little  old 
lady  came  out,  and  told  me  to  come  in.  I  told  her  I  was 
interestd  in  the  house  and  asked  her  the  price  of  it. 
She  told  me  that  she  wanted  to  get  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  house  and  small  orchard.  I  bought  the 
House,  and  ever  since  then  I  have  been  looking  for  some 


one  to  give  it  to.  I  have  found  someone  at  last,  who  I 
think  will  appreciate  it.” 

“What  a  nice  story!”  exclaimed  Alta,  “and  to  whom 
did  you  say  you  gave  the  house?” 

“Why,  to  you  of  course,”  said  Mr.  Gade,  “but  I 
haven’t  finished  my  story  yet.  Here  is  the  best  part  of 
it.  Did  your  granctomther  ever  tell  you  about  herself 
before  she  met  Mr.  Tedcastle.  No,  I  thought  not,  she 
never  was  a  story-teller,  anyway.  When  Cora  was  a 
young  girl  I  loved  her  and  when  she  was  .only  eighteen 
years  old  we  were  engaged  to  be  married.  Suddenly 
Cora’s  mother  died,  and  she  went  to  live  with  her  rela¬ 
tives  in  Europe.  About  six  months  later  she  wrote  to 
me  and  told  me  that  couldn’t  marry  me,  because  she  loved 
another  man.  I  was  heartbroken;  ten  years  later  I 
married  another  girl  but  she  died  ten  years  ago.  Yes¬ 
terday  when  I  ran  over  you,  we  found  your  address  in 
your  pocket-book  and  I  notified  your  grandmother.  You 
can  imagine  how  I  felt  when  I  Isaw  Cora  standing  in  the 
hall,  I  hadn’t  heard  from  her  for  over  forty  years  and  then 
suddenly  she  appeared  before  me.  She  knew  me  and  after 
she  had  seen  you,  we  talked  everything  over.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  be  married  next  week.  We  will  live  in  this  house 
in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  you,  Cora,  and  I  will 
live  in  your  white  cottage  in  the  country.  Now,  I  hope 
you  will  learn  to  like  your  new  grandfather.” 

“‘Oh,  I  do  love  him  already!”  cried  Alta;  and  forgetting 
her  leg  jumped  up  and  kissed  her  grandfather  to  be. 

Alta  is  now  a  beautiful,  graceful  girl  with  golden  curly 
hair  and  pink  cheeks.  She  is  seventeen,  now.  Her  grand¬ 
mother,  Cora,  looks  twenty  years  younger  than  she  did 
the  day  we  met  her  in  the  tenement  house.  Alta,  Cora, 
and  Anthony  Gade  stay  all  summer  in  the  little  cottage. 
In  the  fall  Alta  will  enter  colelge,  and  Cora  and  Anthony 
will  go  on  a  trip  around  .the  world. 

— Gudrun  Hetzel  4C2. 


GRAMMY’S  GHOST 

The  “erowd”  at  hoarding  school  was  going  to  Elaine 
Craig’s  lmuse  party  over  the  holiday.  Marie,  Jean, 
Evelyn,  Ruth,  Gladys,  Jane  and  Elizabeth  made  up  the 
crowd  at  school.  Elaine  had  told  us  that  her  brother  Bob 
was  to  ask  the  boys  from  college.  So  after  getting  consent 
from  our  parents  to  go  we  started  out  in  the  school  bus 
for  Sea  Cliff.  It  took  all  day  to  get  to  Sea  Cliff,  and  we 
reached  there  about  six  o’clock  that  evening.  After  be¬ 
ing  introduced  to  the  boys  we  had  a  delightful  dinner. 
Elaine’s  mother  certainly  was  a  charming  hostess. 

We  all  went  into  the  library  after  dinner  and  told 
ghost  stories  while  we  toasted  marshmallows  over  the  fire. 
As  all  the  lights  were  out  it  was  very  spooky  indeed. 
The  waves  beating  against  the  high  cliff  could  be  heard 
above  the  fierce  wind.  After  one  of  the  boys  had  told  a 
blood-curdling  ghost  story,  Elaine  said,  “You  know  there 
is  an  old  story  that  goes  with  this  house,  and  tonight  at 
twelve  o’clock  it  is  said  that  a  ghost  appears,  and  walks 
slowly  towards  the  safe  to  steal  my  grandmother’s  jewels. 
There  are  detectives  working  on  the  case  now.  ©i 
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course  Grammy  is  old,  and  naturally  thinks  it  is  some 
kind  of  a  spirit.  Daddy  says  that  there  is  some  one 
prowling  around  the  house,  but  it  isn’t  a  ghost.” 

“You  say  the  ghost  comes  tonight,”  asked  Allen,  one 
of  Bob’s  closest  friends. 

“Yes,”  said  Elaine,  “it  does.” 

“My  stars,”  said  Jane,  “what  am  I  going  to  do?” 

“Do!  Well  what  can  you  do  anyway?”  asked  Jane’s 
brother. 

“H’m,  you  think  you  know  everything  Tommy  Cowl.” 

“Don’t  quarrel  children,  don’t  quarrel.”  This  from 

Bob. 

“Come  on,  let’s  go  to  bed,”  said  Marie.  After  which 
a  chorus  of  yes  yes,  filled  the  room. 

“Don’t  forget  tonight,”  said  Elaine. 

“We  won’t”  said  Jane. 

The  boys  and  girls  started  upstairs,  and  half  an  hour 
later  there  was  not  a  sound  in  the  house.  It  was  eleven 
o’clock,  only  an  hour  from  the  time  when  Grammy’s  ghost 
appeared.  An  hour  later!  Flash  after  flash  outside!  A 
sound  as  if  some  one  was  coming  downstairs!  Some¬ 
thing  mysterious  in  the  library!  Five  minutes  later! 

“Come  on  boys,  time  for  attack!” 

A  white  hand  appears  at  the  window,  and  slowly 
opens  it.  A  white  figure  climbs  in,  walks  over  very  slowly 
to  the  safe.  A  few  minutes  later  another  white  figure 
comes  through  the  dining  room  door,  then  begins  creeping 
slowly  toward  the  safe.  The  awkard  figure  falls  over  the 
chair.  A  shriek!  Then  the  lights  are  switched  on!  The 
detectives  grab  the  unsuspecting  white  figure,  near  the 
safe.  It  is  unmasked!  It  is  a  human  being!  Not  a 
ghost.  One  detective  cries,  “The  Masked  Phantom,  who 
has  slipped  through  the  hands  of  the  police  many  a  time.” 

“Ha!  Ha!  You  got  fooled  this  time  young  man.’ 

By  this  time,  the  young  “crowd”  had  come  down  stairs. 

“Mr.  Barnes,  what  about  the  ghost  on  the  floor?” 
asked  Bob.  And  just  as  he  spoke,  Mr.  Barnes,  the  detective, 
went  over  and  picked  up  the  white  figure,  and  unmasked 
it.  Who  should  it  be  but  Jane! 

“Why,  Jane,  what  are  you  doing  down  here  at  this 
time  of  night?”  cried  Elaine. 

“Why- w- why,”  Jane  stammered,  “I  just  came  down 
to  see  Grammy’s  ghost!” 

— Jean  Osmond  ’31. 


A  SUMMER  ABROAD 

On  July  1,  1928,  I  shall  start,  with  my  parents,  for 
Europe.  We  are  going  to  Canada  by  train,  and  from 
there  to  Liverpool,  the  chief  port  of  England,  by  boat. 
Then  we  shall  go  to  London.  We  hope  to  visit  several  of 
the  noted  buildings.  One  'of  them  will  be  the  Tower  of 
London,  that  famous  fortress  and  prison. 

When  we  are  in  Ireland  I  hope  to  see  the  women 
make  lace  and  to  visit  the  beautiful  lakes  'of  Killarney. 

I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  to  Scotland,  the  birthplace 
of  both  Scott  and  Stevenson.  I  shall  also  expect  to  see 
the  shaggy  Highland  cattle.  Thei'e  are  many  ponies  for 
the  home  of  the  Shetland  pony  is  northeast  of  Spotlaoch 


We  sail  spend  one  day  at  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  peak 
of  the  British  Isles. 

Many  of  the  products  sent  to  our  country  from  the 
British  Isles  are  not  raised  there,  but  are  gathered  up  by 
British  ships  from  their  colonies,  carried  to  England 
then  reshipped  to  other  countries.  In  this  way  our  coun¬ 
try  gets  rubber  of  the  East  Indies,  tin  of  southeast  Asia, 
diamonds  of  South  Africa,  and  wool  of  Edinburgh. 

In  Paris  we  shall  visit  some  of  the  beautiful  buildings 
for  which  the  city  is  noted,  and  see  silk  in  its  different 
stages  of  manufacture.  When  we  are  on  the  high  shore 
of  France  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover, 
England. 

We  shall  sail  for  home  on  August  20,  1928,  and  next 
year  I  hope  to  write  some  interesting  stories  of  my  trip 
abroad.  — Elizabeth  Giles. 


HOW  JIM  GAINED  FRIENDS 

Jim  Stone  and  his  family  moved  from  a  country  town 
to  a  large  city,  partly  because  Mr,  Stone  was  tired  of 
farming  and  partly  as  he  and  his  wife  wished  to  give  Jim 
a  better  education. 

Jim  was  a  strongly  built  lad  with  sandy  hair  and 
freckles.  At  the  High  School  which  he  was  attending 
the  boys  were  often  unfriendly  and  did  not  have  much  to 
do  with  him.  Jim’s  usual  sunny  disposition  was  not 
much  altered  and  he  was  not  disheartened. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  candidates  for  the  football 
team  to  be  tried  out  Jim  was  among  the  number.  The 
boys  sneered  at  him  but  the  coach  came  up  to  him  and 
said,  “You  look  like  a  strong  fellow,  have  you  ever  played 
football  ?” 

“A  little,”  answered  Jim. 

“Well,  let’s  see  you  kick.” 

Jim  sent  a  graceful  drop  kick  flying  over  the  field. 

Come  down  t.o  the  practice  tomorrow  and  see  what  we 
can  do.” 

The  boys  were  surprised  but  were  more  surprised 
when  they  found  that  he  was  a  good  player.  In  the 
games  the  team  played  that  year,  he  was  the  star. 

Next  year  he  was  elected  captain.  From  that  time 
he  had  plenty  of  friends. 


SHIPWRECKED 

Many  years  ago  a  merchant  ship  was  bound  for  a 
port  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  When  sailing  through  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  captain  and  the  crew  awoke  one  morning 
to  find  the  ship  being  tossed  roughly  about  by  boisterous 
waves.  The  captain  summoned  all  hands  on  deck,  and 
quickly  gave  them  orders.  Each  one  responded,  “Aye, 
aye  sir,”  and  rushed  t;o  his  post. 

The  storm  raged  on  furiously,  and  the  crew  struggled 
gallantly  to  keep  the  ship  before  the  wind.  This  seemed 
an  utterly  impossible  thing  to  do,  for  the  storm  was  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  worse.  The  ship  trembled  in  every  timber, 
and  ci'eaked,  under  the  heavy  strain  brought  upon  it,  as  it 
was  driven  through  the  raging  sea. 
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Late  in  the  afternoon  the  captain  cried,  “It  seems 
as  if  this  typhoon  will  never  wear  itself  out.”  No  sooner 
had  he  spoken,  than  one  of  the  crew  in  the  lower  hold, 
signaled  that  the  ship  was  leaking  badly.  The  captain 
immediately  ordered  the  pumps  to  be  manned.  The  water 
was  pouring  in  faster  than  the  pumps  could  bail  it  out. 
The  deck  was  constantly  washed  by  the  waves. 

One  of  the  crew  spied  a  steamer  in  the  distance,  and 
the  captain  commanded  them  to  hoist  the  distress  signal. 
They  also  sent  up  rockets  and  fired  their  signal  guns. 

The  ship  suddenly  pitched  forward.  The  captain 
then  cried,  “Every  man  for  himself.” 

Great  volumes  of  smoke  were  seen  pouring  from  the 
funnels  of  the  distant  steamer.  It  turned  its  course  and 
came  toward  the  ship  in  distress. 

The  ship  was  sinking  fast,  and  everybody  seized  a 
life  preserver  and  plunged  into  the  sea,  the  captain  being 
last  to  leave. 

The  steamer,  was  drawing  close  when  the  old  ship 
rising  ;on  the  crest  of  a  huge  wave,  pitched  head  foremost 
beneath  the  swirling  waters. 

The  suction  of  the  sinking  ship  drew  under  some  of 
the  crew,  while  others  were  tossed  about,  and  barely  es¬ 
caped  the  same  fate. 

The  steamer  brought  the  remainder  of  the  crew  to 
safety,  but  they  all  wondered  what  had  become  of  the 
captain,  and  they  thought  that  he  must  have  gone  down 
with  the  ship. 

Meanwhile  the  captain  had  drifted  to  a  strange  is¬ 
land.  Being  exhausted,  he  lay  down  and  slept  for  a  long 
time.  When  he  awoke  he  felt  very  hungry  and  helpless 
as  he  had  no  gun  or  any  other  means  for  procuring  any 
food.  As  he  was  wondering  what  to  do,  he  saw  a  ship  in 
the  distance  and  signaled  to  the  crew  with  some  green 
shrubs  which  attracted  their  attention.  He  was  brought 
to  his  own  land  by  them. 

Many  years  later,  the  captain  met  some  of  the  crew 
who  had  shared  in  the  disaster  the  day  that  they  were 
shipwrecked  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  These  seafaring  men 
never  got  tired  of  telling  about  their  perilous  adventure 
and  of  that  awful  day,  which  would  never  fade  from  their 
memories.  — Florence  M.  Carroll,  ’30. 


Even  the  pupils  of  the  W.  II.  S.  appreciate  a  little  humor 

occasionally 

“I  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  literature.” 

“Then  try  Lamb  and  Bacon — you’ll  want  Moore — my 
Words  worth  taking.  Great  Scott! 


Teacher — “Who  was  that  who  laughed  so  loud?” 
Pupil — “I  did,  sir,  but  I  didn’t  mean  to  do  it.” 
Teacher — “You  didn’t  mean  to  do  it?” 

Pupil — “No  Sir,  I  laughed  up  my  sleeve  and  I  didn’t 
know  that  there  was  a  hole  in  my  elbow. 

— L.  C.  H.  S.  Gazette. 


Willis — A  million  germs  live  on  the  head  of  a  pin. 
Gillis — What  a  peculiar  diet.  - — “Globe,” 


SONGS  IN  VOGUE 

Ruthie  Arthur — “Five  Foot  Two,  Eyes  of  Blue” 

Nat  Brown — “Kitten  on  the  Keys” 

Henry  Blake — -“My  Little  Margie” 

Lorraine  Blanchard— “Walter,  Walter,  Wildflower” 

Anna  Craven — “Miss  Annabel  Lee” 

Peggy  Kean— “She’s  Simply  Gorgeous” 

Stanis  Krupski — “Look  in  the  Mirror  and  See  Just  Who  I 
Love” 

Ed  Curtis — “Just  a  Memory  That  Is  All  That’s  Left  for 
Me” 

Edie  Young — “Maryland,  My  Maryland” 

Heckar  Gegnan — “When  Erastus  Plays  his  Old  Kazzoo” 
Mary  McDonough — “Ain’t  She  Sweet” 

Virginia  Chase — “It’s  a  Man  Every  Time  It’s  a  Man” 
Helen  Nichols— “So  Blue” 

Rose  McCauley — “The  Girl  Friend” 

Grace  Mahoney — “Give  Me  a  Night  in  June” 

Gert  Doherty — “And  Then,  and  Then,  I  Forgot” 

Lefty  Flaherty — “Alone  With  You  in  a  Rendezvous” 

Alla  Altavesta — “O  Lady  be  Good” 

Helen  O’Donnell— “No  Foolin’  ” 

Wendell  Dimond — “C’mon  Over  Here  From  Way  Over 
There”  1 

Loretta  McGowan — “Hello  Cutie” 

Jack  Connolly — “They  Go  Wild  Simply  Wild  Over  Me” 
Milly  Hans — “Gimmie  a  Little  Kiss” 

John  Costello — “Don’t  Wake  Me  Up,  Let  Me  Dream” 
Grace  Caldwell — “Here  I  am  Broken  Hearted” 

Emma  Purtell — “Brown  Eyes” 

Helen  Spencer — “Clap  Hands  Here  Comes  Charlie” 
Charlie  Gibbons — “I’m  the  Shiek” 

Josh  Bennett — -“Out  in  the  New  Mown  Hay” 

Marguerite  Matthews — “I’m  Gonna  Charleston  Back  to 
Charlestown” 

Walter  Miller — “I  Forgot  to  Remember” 

Sunny  Weiss — “My  Buddy” 

Connie  Kee — “Got  no  Time” 

John  Foley — “D’y  Love  Me” 

Tom  Winn — “Collegiate” 

Chet  Mclnerny — “Red  Lips,  Kiss  My  Blues  Away” 

Dolly  Hans — “I’m  in  Love  with  Every  One” 

Pat  Patterson — “Hard  Hearted  Hannah” 

Larry  McKillop — “Is  She  My  Goil  Friend” 

Grace  McMahon — “Take  Me  to  the  Lord  of  Jazz” 

Dot  Nelson — “Charlie  My  Boy” 

Evelyn  Hunnywell — “Romantic  You  and  Sentimental  Me” 
Edie  Paulsen — “I’m  Gonna  Dance  with  the  Guy  What 
Brung  Me” 

Eddy  MacDonald — “Barbara” 

— L.  Barrar. 


“Have  you  ever  been  to  sea  before?”  asked  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  an  Irishman  applying  for  the  position  of  cook  on  a 
steamer  docked  in  the  harbor. 

“At  sea  before!  and  d’ya  think  Oi  cam’  o’er  from  the 
puld  country  in  a  taxi?”  —Exchange, 
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POEMS 


OUR  BAND 

Our  high  ’  school  band  is  just  the  thing 
To  waken  spirit  in  Woburn  High. 

Their  martial  music  fills  the  air 
As  down  the  street,  they’re  passing  by. 
With  players  erect,  so  full  of  pride, 

Their  lines  so  straight  and  true, 

There  is  no  band  that  looks  as  neat 
As  Woburn  High’s  Band  in  Blue. 

— Charles  Christenson. 


I  G 

Oh,  IG’s  we  are,  one  and  all, 

Some  are  thin,  some  are  short,  some  are  tall, 
But  no  matter  what  may  be  our  style, 

We  are  happy  all  the  while. 

Our  hearts  are  so  light  and  so  gay. 

As  we  happily  start  each  new  day. 

Our  teachers  may  think  we  aren’t  bright, 

But  we’ll  show  them  we  can  do  things  right. 

— Marion  Verity. 


GIVE  THEM  THE  BEST  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
Work  and  be  game 
Don’t  try  for  fame — 

Give  them  the  best  that  you  have. 

Try  and  play  fair, 

Be  on  the  square, — 

But  give  them  the  best  'that  you  have. 
Reach  for  the  heights, 

You’ll  get  your  rights, 

If  you  give  them  the  best  that  you  have. 

And  then,  when,  some  day 
You  hear  somebody  say, 

“He  gave  us  the  best  that  he  had,” 

You  won’t  be  in  bad, 

And  you’ll  only  feel  glad 
That  you’ve  given  the  best  that  you  have! 

— Pauline  E.  Wood,  IIIC. 


Let  me  but  slide  and  skate  from  day  to  night, 

On  lakes  or  ponds  or  brooks  or  streams; 

Near  roaring  cataract  by  morning  beams, 

And  in  this  mood  I’ll  romp  thru  dark  and  night. 

I  love  to  ski  on  towering  mountains  high 
And  feel  the  falling  snow  brush  on  my  cheek; 

And  wonder  at  the  rising  mountain  peaks, 

At  last  to  spill  and  see  the  soft  snow  fly. 

I  love  to  slide  on  glassy  ice  bound  hills, 

On  double  runners  long  and  fast  and  sleek, 

And  hear  the  runners  crack  and  groan  and  creak; 
At  last  to  have  those  spiteful  thrilling  spills. 

Ah!  winter  is  the  time  of  joy  that’s  sure 

To  be  the  best  of  nature’s  natural  lures  and  cures. 

— Russell  B.  Totman. 


“MEET  THE  TEST” 

In  the  prize  speaking  contest, 

The  one  who  wins  will  be  the  best; 

But  the  others  can  try,  and 

If  they  don’t  win  they  can  say  with  a  sigh; 

They  met  the  good  old  spirit  test. 

— H.  Simonds. 


THE  SNOW 

First  it  falls  so  very  lighty, 

Falling  steadily  from  the  sky, 

Piling  up  in  drifts  so  high, 

Running,  leaping,  like  dancers  sprightly, 
Falling  to  the  ground  so  lightly. 

When  the  gentle  Spring  draws  nigh, 

They  will  all  be  sure  to  die, 

For  the  sun  in  Spring  shines  brightly, 
Children  laugh  and  shout  in  glee, 

As  they  tumble  in  the  snow; 

Down  the  hill  on  sleds  they  go, 

Then  up  again  like  busy  bees. 

Oh  but  they  have  fun  so  fine 
When  snow  falls  in  the  winter  time! 

— Lyra  Grammar. 


A  HAPPY  TOWN 

[Clipped  from  the  Christian  Herald — Author  Unknown.] 
There’s  a  town  called  Don’t-You-Worry, 

On  the  banks  of  River  Smile, 

Where  the  Cheer-Up  and  Be-Happy 
Blossom  sweetly  all  the  while, 

Where  the  Never-Grumble  flower 
Blooms  beside  the  fragrant  Try, 

And  the  Ne’er-Give-Up  and  Patience 
Point  their  faces  to  the  sky. 

In  the  Valley  of  Contentment, 

In  the  province  of  I- Will, 

You  will  find  this  lovely  city 

At  the  foot  of  No-Fret  Hill, 

There  are  thoroughfares  delightful 
In  this  charming  little  town, 

And  on  every  hand  are  shaded  trees, 

Named  the  Very-Seldom  Frown. 

Rustic  Benches,  quite  enticing, 

You’ll  find  scattered  here  and  there; 

And  to  each  a  vine  is  clinging, 

Called  the  Frequent-Earnest  Prayer. 
Everybody  there  is  happy, 

And  singing  all  the  while, 

In  the  town  of  Don’t-You-Worry, 

On  the  banks  of  River  Smile. 
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OUR  PLAY  BOY” 

No  matter  what  is  the  topic, 

No  matter  what  is  the  day, 

We  have  a  little  boy 

Who  insists  that  he  will  play. 

This  boy  is  Shiner  Little 
The  cute  little  West  side  thing 
Who  i  sits  each  day  near  the  window, 
And  plays  with  the  curtain  string. 

We  have  Miss  White  for  a  teacher 
We  all  know  she  can’t  be  beat; 

But  Shiner  thinks  she  is  horrid 
When  she  makes  him  change  his  seat. 

He  changes  seats  with  Johnson, 

But  then  he  begins  to  talk, 

And  wiggles  around  in  his  chair. 

And  tries  to  make  it  rock. 

Miss  White  brings  him  to  order, 

And  his  hands  go  wild  for  fair; 

So  he  stuffs  them  in  his  pockets, 

And  wishes  he  wasn’t  there. 


SPRING 

What  joys  may  be  seen  in  the  month  of  May, 
When  all  the  birds  are  back  again  to  sing, 

In  gladness  that  it  is  once  more  the  spring, 

When  all  the  fields  and  woods  with  blossoms  gay 
That  sway  so  gaily  in  the  sun  all  day, 

When  woods  with  echoes  of  the  birds  do  ring, 
For  now  it  is  once  more  the  glorious  spring 
And  now  the  music  echoes  far  away. 

After  spring  is  gone  will  come  the  summer  days 
When  still  the  grass  and  all  the  trees  are  green, 
And  still  the  birds  may  be  both  heard  and  seen, 
Hopping,  singing,  for  they  know  that  it  pays. 

If  Spring  has  gone  it’s  not  to  stay 
It  will  come  again  with  the  month  of  May. 

—Ruth  Little. 


HE  STUCK  TO  IT 

Robert  Fulton  years  ago, 

Said  he’d  make  the  steamboat  go, 

And  he  stuck  to  it.  , 

Robert’s  friends  began  to  jolly, 

Called  the  steamboat  Fulton’s  folly, 

But  the  blame  thing  went,  by  golly, 

’Cause  he  stuck  to  it. 

— Exchange. 


MY  AMBITION 

If  I  could  only  go  to  school  each  day, 

And  have  my  lessons  all  prepared  so  well 
That  every  teacher  would  be  proud  and  say, 
“How  is  it  that  you  do  your  work  so  well? 

It  can’t  be  you  who  used  to  come  to  class 
Each  day,  with  an  excuse  which  failed  to  pass; 
When  now  you  seem  to  me  to  do  your  best.” 


Oh  then  how  happy  I  should  rise  each  morn, 

To  go  to  school  and  learn  the  things  I  should, 
And  then  how  happy  I  should  come  frm  school, 
’Cause  all  my  lessons  had  been  done  so  good, 

And  I  had  learned  to  read  and  write  and  spell, 
And  in  all  of  my  lessons  had  excelled. 

— Clarence  Veno 


ROOM  SIXTEEN 
We  are  from  Room  Sixteen 
And  we  are  always  good, 

We  always  mind  the  teacher 
And  shirk  we  never  could. 

We  are  always  happy 
And  never,  never  sad, 

We  always  do  our  best 
Which  makes  all  teachers,  glad. 

CHORUS. 

Room  16,  Room  16  is  best, 

Always  first  in  everything 
We  never  say  “Were  next.” 

Loyalty,  Courtesy,  Honor  for  us  all 
Sixteeners  never  get  three  tens 
For  talking  the  hall. 

We  come  to  school  each  day 
Prepared  to  make  our  way 
Into  each  class  we  go 
And  I’ll  say  we  aren’t  slow. 

Our  lessons  always  done 
So  we  have  time  for  fun. 

We’re  the  class  in  Room  Sixteen 
And  we’re  excelled  by  none. 
CHORUS. 

We  are  from  Room  Sixteen 
Bright  boys  and  girls  are  we 
Three  tens  we’re  never  seen 
We’re  studious  you  see. 

Our  lessons  always  done 
Good  leaders  we  will  be 
We  also  have  our  fun 
But  studies  first  you  see. 

CHORUS. 


Oh,  starry  night  crisp,  clear,  and  cold, 

The  moon  looks  down  with  a  face  of  gold, 

The  bright  stars  twinkle  like  tiny  lights, 

Small  yet  beautiful  and  bright. 

The  sky  like  a  rich  dark  velvet  seems 
Embroidered  and  clustered  with  diamonds. 

Each  fold  is  di'aped  and  fashioned  with  care, 

Held  in  place  with  a  diamond  rare, 

But  the  moon  fades  at  the  first  light  of  day, 

The  waning  moon  is  outshone  by  summer  rays, 

For  the  sun  is  glorious  when  it  sets  in  Golden  West, 
But  it  can’t  compare  with  the  time  I  love  best; 

So  give  me  a  night  so  crisp,  keen,  and  cold, 

While  the  moon  looks  down  with  a  face  of  gold. 

— Marian  Wanton. 
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COLOR  SCHEME  OF  MR.  BEAN 

The  Color  scheme  of  Mr.  Bean 
Does  it  not  appeal  to  you  ? 

A  red  card  for  the  dunces, 

A  yellow  slip  for  out  of  place, 

But  a  white  slip  from  the  library, 

Will  keep  you  from  disgrace. 

And  if  a  teacher  wishes  it 
A  little  slip  of  blue, 

Filled  in  and  sent  to  you 
Will  easily  summon  you. 

—Arthur  Beauchamp. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  NURSERY  RHYMES 

Sing  a  song  of  sixpence,  a  class  in  Woburn  High, 

Four  and  twenty  Seniors  rating  very  high. 

When  vacation  days  were  over 

They  all  began  to  bring 

Many  marks  home,  from  school 

That  weren’t  worth  anything. 

Rock-a-bye  Seniors,  up  on  the  top 
When  you  stop  studying,  your  marks  all  will  drop; 
When  you  waste  time,  in  trying  to  play  ball, 
Down  will  come  Seniors,  diploma  and  all. 

Little  time  to  study, 

Little  time  to  play, 

Makes  a  lazy  person 
Always  in  one’s  way. 

— Helen  Spencer. 


I  love  to  see  the  leaves  fall, 

Russet  and  gold  and  red; 

Piling  on  top  of  each  other, 

'  •  While  I  lie  snug  in  bed. 

I  love  to  hear  the  gentle  rain, 

In  early  spring  or  fall, 

Come  pattering  on  the  window  pane 
Like  a  bouncing  rubber  ball. 

But  the  rain  and  leaves  together 
With  the  wind  to  help  them  on, 

If  not  half  as  sweet  to  my  ears, 

As  the  7.30  no  school  gong. 

— Richard  F.  Dacey. 


When  you  ai’e  sitting  all  alone 
Trying  to  write  a  sonnet  or  a  poem, 

Just  think  of  our  Miss  White 

Who  gave  us  this  assignment  just  for  spite. 

No  matter  how  hard  we  say  we  try 
Miss  White  will  never  accept  our  alibi 
So  if  you  don’t  have  your  sonnet  today 
You  will  have  to  come-  back  Thursday. 

I  know  this  is  a  farce 

That  will  make  everybody  laugh; 

I  only  hope  I’ll  be  a  poet  some  day 
Then  Miss  White  would  give  me  an  A. 

—Norman  McKeen,  IIC2s 


DUTY 

We  have  on  earth  a  higher  place  to  claim, 

And  each  must  gain  the  goal  the  proper  way, 

Or  if  we  don’t  we  have  a  price  to  pay. 

This  often  takes  much  work  and  much  more  pain, 

If  on  our  way  we  are  to  leave  no  stain. 

Cheer  up,  and  look  around  you  and  then  say, 

And  when  the  path  you  tread  seems  dull  and  gray, 
“Life’s  not  so  very  dull  as  some  would  feign.” 

We  all  can’t  be  what  some  call  very  great, 

But  each  can  do  his  best  and  then  be  glad, 

And  when  he  sees  a  life  so  dull  and  sad 
That  joy  would  be  for  it  a  wholesome  treat, 

He  can  perhaps  pay  his  earthly  fine, 

By  bringing  it  some  rays  of  bright  sunshine. 

— Catherine  Burke.  IICIIs. 


THE  COLLEGE  COURSE 

Latin,  Geometry,  French,  and  English, 

For  what  more  could  one  person  wish? 

Our  Latin  isn’t  so  afwully  hard, 

But,  oh,  what  marks  we  get  on  our  card. 

Then  Geometry,  one  dreadful  care, 

All  about  circles  and  many  a  square. 

The  French  language  isn’t  so  bad, 

For  “Parley-vous  Francais”  is  quite  a  fad. 

English  is  something  we  know  least  about, 
Although  we  '  profess  there  is  nothing  to  doubt. 

Maybe  this  is  an  easy  course, 

But  one  sure  must  work  like  a  horse. 

—Edith  Hamilton  I. 


“ISN’T  IT  SO?” 

It’s  the  Juniors’  delight 
To  tease  and  fight. 

And  the  little  Sophs’  to  sing 

But  all  the  Freshmen  can  find  to  do 
Is  to  stare  at  everything. 


BOSTON  AND  HOW  TO  SEE  IT 

Iter — 

Down  Canal  Street  in  a  boat 

Down  Milk  Street  in  a  bottle 

Down  Causeway  Street  with  a  reason 

Down  Winter  Street  on  skates 

Down  Summer  Street  in  a  bathing  suit 

Down  Atlantic  Avenue  in  a  steamship 

Down  School  Street  with  a  book 

— Grace  E.  Cummings. 


Scholastic  Excitement 

Teacher — “It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  mark  you 
85  on  your  examination.” 

Johnny — “Why  not  make  it  100  and  give  yourself  a 
real  thrill?” 
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FRESHMAN  NOTES 

A  number  of  assemblies  which  have  been  given  by 
different  rooms  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  Freshman 
Class.  It  has  lately  been  decided  that  there  will  be  one 
every  Thursday  whether  or  not  a  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  This  will  not  only  give  the  Freshmen  a  social 
period  but  will  give  the  morning  teachers  a  definite  time 
to  talk  with  their  pupils. 


The  Freshmen  have  lately  come  through  a  series  of 
intelligence  tests  which  are  intended  to  show  what  we 
know  coupled  with  how  fast  we  can  think. 

— Miriam  Johnson. 


To  the  dieting  girls  of  W.  H.  S. 

“Feast,  and  your  halls  are  crowded; 

Fast,  and  the  world  goes  by.” 

From  “Solitude”  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

— M.  J. 


Our  first  game  with  Room  11  was  postponed  because 
of  poor  ice,  but  we  hope  to  play  more  games  with  other 
Freshman  teams. 

— H.  Oolpus,  Reporter. 


ASSEMBLY  PROGRAM 


Jan.  25,  1928. 


Reading  from  the  Bible 

Elizabeth  Giles 
The  Salute  to  the  Flag 

Selection  by  the  Orchestra — “Just  a  Memory” 

Reading — “H6w  He  Did  It” 

Irene  Carey 

“Lucky  Lindy” 

The  Orchestra  and  a  Trio,  consisting  of  Edward  Cullen, 
John  Gaffney,  James  MacAllister 
A  Few  Words  from  Mr.  Bean 

Selection  by  the  Orchestra — “When  Day  is  Done” 


ACTIVITIES  OF  ROOM  13  P.  M. 

The  assembly  program  was  in  charge  of  Room  13  on 
December  15.  There  were  several  piano  selections  and 
the  boys’  chorus  of  Room  13  sang. 

A  Christmas  party  was  held  in  Room  13  on  Friday, 
December  23.  Games  were  played,  and  prizes  given  to  the 
winners.  We  also  had  a  grab  bag. 

When  cold  weather  came  and  the  ice  was  thick  enough 
a  hockey  team  was  formed  by  Paul  Hartmann,  who  was 
elected  captain.  The  line-up  follows: 

Left  wing— H.  Colpus. 

Center — P.  Hartmann 

Right  wing — M.  Rice 

Left  defense — F.  Mahoney,  P.  Maguire 

Right  defense — N.  Upton,  W.  Graham 

Goal — C,  McHugh,  E.  Flynn, 


On  Friday,  January  27,  the  Civics  classes  of  the 
afternoon  school,  held  a  debate  on  the  Dalton  Laboratory 
Method  of  Instruction.  The  Freshmen  are  to  be  com¬ 
plimented  on  their  performance. 


FRESHMAN  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  Bean  addressed  the  Freshman  assembly  on 
Thursday,  Feb.  2,  1928.  He  spoke  on  several  points  im¬ 
portant  to  success  in  life. 

Responsibility  will  keep  away  extra  sessions.  It  Is 
each  pupil’s  own  fault  if  he  obtains  extra  sessions.  The 
teachers  do  not  like  three-tens  and  one-tens,  but  if  the 
pupil  invites  them,  of  course  the  teacher  responds  immedi¬ 
ately.  They  do  it  to  please  those  pupils  who  seem  anxious 
for  them. 
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Dependability  is  the  most  important  asset  of  charac¬ 
ter.  If  every  pupil  were  dependable,  there  would  be  com- 
parativly  few  pink  cards  and  extra  session  slips  and  low 
marks.  If  a  person  is  dependable,  he  can  be  trusted  and 
he  has  responsibility. 

Mr.  Bean  said  he  would  much  rather  request  that 
rules  be  -obeyed  by  the  pupils,  than  to  command  that  they 
be. 

Obedience  brings  reward  in  growth  of  character.  If 
a  person  is  obedient,  he  has  more  than  a  fair  chance  of 
being  successful.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  along  with 
everyone  if  one  is  obedient. 

These  talks  by  Mr.  Bean  to  the  classes  are  most  help¬ 
ful.  Let  us  not  only  listen,  but  act! 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

Mr.  Hurld — “Gaius  Caesar  was  a  raving  madman. 
He  killed  rich  men  so  that  he  could  seize  their  wealth  and 
spend  it — that  was  pretty  soft.  A  rich  man  didn’t  dare 
do  anything  or  he’d  be  stabbed  in  the  back.  All  the  rich 
men  walked  backwards.” 

Mr.  Hurld — “Nero  was  so  fat  that  when  he  stabbed 
himself  his  dagger  must  have  been  a  foot  long.” 


SOPHOMORE  ASSEMBLY 

At  the  Sophomore  assembly,  Wednesday  morning, 
January  18,  Principal  Orel  M.  Bean  presented  (after  the 
morning  exercises)  two  Seniors,  namely,  Franklin  Carroll 
and  Thomas  Jones,  whose  subject  was  “The  Prize  Speak¬ 
ing  Contest.”  Each  boy  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Sophomore  class  and  the  at¬ 
tending  teachers. 

Their  chief  aim  in  speaking  was  to  urge  the  Sopho¬ 
mores  to  become  contestants  in  the  contest,  and  it  was 
mentioned  that  though  they  did  not  win  this  year  they 
had  the  advantage  to  in  the  following  two  years  to  come. 

The  boys  speaking  certainly  exerted  an  influence,  as 
after  the  assembly  several  Sophomores  announced  their 
intention  of  entering  the  Prize  Speaking  Contest.  Good 
luck,  Sophomores,  show  them  what  the  Class  of  1930  can 
do!!  — Sidney  J.  Paine  ’30. 


The  Sentence — “Avez-vous  vu  mes  beaux  chevaux?” 
Fitchet — “Have  you  seen  my  beautiful  hair? 


Miss  Salmon  (at  beginning  of  English  period) — Who 
threw  that  eraser?  Do  you  know  anything  about  it 
Fitchet  ? 

Fitchet — Yes,  I  was  coming  in  the  door  and  it  hit  me 
in  the  back. 


Room  17  has  been  organized  with  the  following 
officers: 

James  Mulhem — President. 

Charles  Lawn — Vice  President 
Edward  Dirscoll — Secretary 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

At  a  recent  Junior  assembly  Mr.  Bean  advocated  the 
organization  of  the  Junior  class.  He  gave  as  his  reasons 
the  facts  that  it  was  his  belief  that  the  class  as  an  organ¬ 
ized  body  could  forge  ahead  and  accomplish  something  for 
the  advancement  of  the  school,  that  its  officers  could  repre¬ 
sent  the  class  when  representation  was  needed,  and  that 
it  would  be  another  step  in  reaching  his  ideal  of  a  school 
that  is  made  up  of  organized  units,  which  leads  to  co¬ 
operation  and  accomplishments.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  an  excellent  chance  for  scho'ol  spirit,  the  goal 
which  is  so  strived  for,  to  play  its  part.  Think  of  the 
possibilities  that  are  before  this  organization.  Surely  it 
is  a  challenge  for  every  Junior  to  meet  by  helping  to 
make  a  success  of  the  project. 


The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Junior  class: 
Dominic  Shea — President 
John  Mahoney— Vice  President 
Gladys  Nelson— Secretary 


Class  Notes  ’29 
A  Note  of  Thanks 

The  several  Junior  classes,  through  this  class  edi¬ 
tor,  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  Rioom  16  for  the  de¬ 
lightful  entertainment  to  which  they  were  guests  during 
the  Christmas  season. 

Wanted — by  the  boys  of  Latin  II  C  1,  Cicero  transla¬ 
tion,  must  be  written  out  neatly,  will,  not  pay  more  than 
three  cents  per  chapter. 

Miss  White  wonders  why  IIC1  laughed  when  she  told 
that  story  of  a  “Ford  car  doing  75  per  hour.” 

Although  it  was  not 'very  cold  in  Room  16  a  few  days 
ago.  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  junior  division  shivered 
while  Miss  White  told  them  the  story  of  the  disciples  of 
Isaak  Walton  fishing  for  dead  bodies  in  the  graveyard  at 
midnight.  Were  we  scared?  And  how!! 


Why  Not: 

Talk  whenever  you  want  to,  no  matter  where  you  are. 

Always  take  the  shortest  way  to  a  classroom,  and  don’t 
bother  to  keep  to  the  right,  nor  go  around  the  traffic 
officers. 

Leave  your  book  open  on  your  desk  during  an  exam 
It  might  be  a  help. 

Take  your  time  in  coming  to  school.  No  hurry. 

At  recess  don’t  push  and  shove  to  be  first  in  line. 

If  you  don’t  someone  else  will. 

Drop  your  papers  wherever  you  happen  .to  be.  Someone 
will  pick  them  up.  — E.  Kean. 


Miss  Burke  wonders  if  Little  will  ever  grow  up,  and 
stop  making  shadow  pictures  on  the  blackboard. 

Some  good  advice  to  McDonough— take  up  track,  in 
order  to  reach  school  on  time. 

We  are  all  glad  to  see  Zella  Allen  back  again. 
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Where  do  all  the  peanuts  qome  from  ?  Perhaps 
Miss  Wyman  can  tell  us. 

Not  all  the  home  rooms  have  such  a  willing  volunteer 
as  Finnegan  to  erase  the  blackboards  after  each  period. 

Lost — Three  pounds!!! 

Finder  please  return  to  Evelyn  Kean. 

Found— By  Miss  Conant — A  “Miss”  Bailey  in  11C  1. 

Found — Two  Senior  study  pupils  who  answer  all 
the  hard  questions  in  English  IIC  1. 


SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

On  January  24,  a  Senior  class  assembly  was  held. 
The  purpose  was  to  elect  a  motto  committee.  The  follow 
ing  were  elected:  Ruth  Arthur,  Cenzel  Weiss,  Thomas 
Caulfield,  Joseph  Degnan  and  Charles  Gibbons,  chair¬ 
man.  The  motto  chosen  is  “Impossible  is  un-American.” 

Class  Officers 

Charles  Gibbons — president 

Anthony  Hardcastle — vice  president 

Walter  Kelley — secretary 

Marian  V erity — treasurer 

Some  things  to  be  thankful  for: 

That  Virgil  died  when  he  did. 

That  there  was  only  one  Pythagoras. 

That  the  Chinese  language  isn’t  a  rquirement. 

That  Freshmen  come  in  the  afternoon. 

“Hank”  knows  all  about  whiskers.  Sh-sh!  Don’t 
mention  them  to  him,  there’s  likely  to  be  trouble. 

Do  you  read  your  home  room  notes  ?  If  you  don’t 
you  should  because  they  are  worth  while. 

Would  Connie  Kee  move  any  faster  if  you  put  some 
high  explosive  under  her  ?  We  doubt  it. 

Where  does  Tom  Caulfield  learn  all  the  stories  he 
tells  some  of  the  members  of  the  Traffic  Squad? 

Will  the  people  that  insist  on  singing  at  recess 
report  to  Miss  Burns.  She  needs  their  talent  in  her 
Glee  Club. 

Mr.  Ricker,  blowing  on  a  blotter  which  turned  pink, 
“You  see  the  change,  boys,  and  there’s  not  any  alcohol 
on  my  breath  either.” 

Senior — “What  is  cold  boiled  ham” 

Freshman — -“Oh,  that’s  ham  boiled  in  cold  water, 
isn't  it.” 

Dickinson,  after  receiving  a  3.10  slip,  “Oh,  Gee, 
another  date.” 

“K”  translating  Les  Miserables,  “And  the  children  ate 
the  kittens.” 

Five  certificates  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  have  been  awarded  by  the  Underwood  Typewriting 
Company  to  Margaret  A.  Flaherty,  Dorothy  E.  Nelson, 
Stella  M.  Davis,  Austin  Buckman  and  Mary  Carbone. 


Our  congratulations  are  extended  to  them  for  their  good 
work. 

Bernard  Scott  and  Anthony  Hardcastle  have  won 
four  Cross  Country  letters,  and  Hardcastle  has  also  won 
a  letter  in  Track.  We  congratulate  them  for  their  fine 
records. 

Keep  up  in  your  studies,  fellows,  baseball  will  soon 
he  here. 

If  you  are  ineligible  you  are  not  a  help  to  the  team. 

If  we  win  the  cup  again  this  year  it  becomes  our 
permanent  possession.  Do  your  bit  to  help  win  it. 

Our  Battalion  is  coming  along  fine.  Some  of  the 
boys  even  know  how  to  drill  now. 

You  know  what  the  letters  C.  O.  D.;  S.  O.  L.;  F.  0. 
B.  and  so  on  mean,  then  why  not  recall  that  R.  E.  means 
Reflector  Editors  and  see  what  you  can  do  to  help  them. 
They  are  glad  to  get  at  any  time,  any  of  the  following 
articles:  jokes,  poems,  songs,  stories,  editorials,  cartoons 
and  anything  that  will  be  interesting  reading. 

Oh  ye,  whose  minds  turn  to  poems, 

And  you,  whose  voices  rise  in  song. 

Why  don’t  you  write  a  few  lines, 

And  help  the  rest  of  us  along. 

Spend  a  few  minutes  of  your  time, 

And  let  your  thought  turn  to  rhyme. 

You  may  think  it  not  worth  your  while, 

But  success  is  yours,  if  you  make  us  smile. 

Write  us  a  story,  or  write  us  a  song, 

Do  your  best  to  help  us  along, 

Get  after  this  with  vim 
And  send  your  contributions  in. 


Mr.  Ricker  (after  explaining  the  use  of  saliva  in 
the  mouth) — Which  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
little  girl  who  was  naughty  and  her  mother  put  her  in 
the  closet.  Hearing  no  noise  mother  asked  her,  “What 
are  you  doing  now?”  To  which  she  promptly  replied, 
“I  spit  on  your  hat,  I  spit  on  your  coat,  I  .spit  on  your 
shoes  and  now,  I’m  waiting  for  more  spit!” 


Mr.  Ricker — Rumor  is  going  aound  that  there  will 
be  no  Vermont  maple  syrup  this  year — the  sap  doesn’t 
choose  to  run. 


Who  gets  the  merry  ha-ha  in  the  Senior  play? — 
Collins. 


Discrimination 

.  .  .  .“Battalion,  Attention!”  roared  the  major.  Tony 
Spinelli  hurled  his  rifle  to  the  ground  and  strode  in  high 
rage  to  the  captain  of  his  company. 

“Cap’n,”  he  complained,  “dat  major  always  maka  da 
pick  on  me.  I  do  justa  lika  de  odder  fellars  and  alia 
de  time  he  shout,  “Italian  Attention!” 
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THE  BATTALION 

The  Battalion  this  year  is  going  to  be  fine  if  the 
weather  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  Only  two  days 
before  Christmas  were  we  forced  to  drill  inside. 

On  Tuesday,  December  20th,  the  annual  Christmas 
parade  through  the  center  of  the  city  took  place. 

Three  times  this  year  have  the  officers  acted  as 
ushers,  the  first  time  on  Wednesday,  November  30th, 
parents  of  the  pupils  were  shown  through  the  school  and 
directed  to  the  various  rooms  in  which  they  were  inter¬ 
ested.  This  night  dedicated  to  the  parents  has  become 
an  annual  affair.  On  Wednesday,  December  7th,  the 
officers  ushered  at  the  Festival  held  in  Lyceum  Hall  in 
aid  of  the  Choate  Memorial  Hospital.  The  third  event, 
at  which  the  officers  ushered  was  the  inauguration  of 
Mayor  Johnson  and  the  new  city  council.  Cadet  Private 
Dexter  Johnson  of  Bordentown  Military  Institute  also 
assisted  at  this  affair. 

A  test  was  given  the  commissioned  and  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  Monday,  January  23rd.  This  test  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  to  be  given. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  January  13th,  the  Major, 
four  Captains,  and  our  instructor,  Captain  Walker,  with 
their  partners  had  the  pleasure  .of  attending  a  very 
deligtful  dancing  party  given  by  the  Officers  of  the 
Lowell  High  School  Regiment.  In  the  opinion  of  those 
who  attended,  the  superstition  of  Friday  the  13th  being 
unlucky  was  entirely  dispelled. 


MAJOR  KENDALL  JOHNSON 


in  “Undress  Parade” 


MAJOR  KENDALL  JOHNSON 
in  “Dress  Parade”  — 


SENIOR  CLASS  TO  PRESENT  “THE  SHOW  OFF” 

The  play  selected  for  presei,  tation  by  the  Senior 
Class  is  the  “The  Show  Off,”  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
George  Kelley. 

“The  Show  Off”  is  now  in  its  fourth  year,  having 
been  produced  with  remarkable  success  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  considered  the  most  brilliant  satirical 
comedy  of  character  that  has  been  produced  by  any 
American  dramatist.  It  is  appealing,  human,  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  character,  humor,  and  human  nature.  Brilli¬ 
antly  written,  it  contains  nearly  all  the  elements  upon 
which  the  theatre  depends  for  its  success. 

Included  in  the  cast  are  Eleanor  Shay,  Ruth  Arthur, 
Constance  Kee,  Walter  Collins,  Dwight  Newcomb,  Kendall 
Johnson,  Anthony  Hardcastle,  John  Fogelberg,  and 
Norman  Dickenson. 

The  play  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harlow  C. 
Seeley. 

The  members  of  the  play  committee  are,  Charles 
Gibbons,  Emma  Purtell,  Edith  Young,  Anthony  Hard¬ 
castle,  and  Joseph  Coakley. 


Fervent  Hope 

Pat — “B’gorra,  Mike,  it's  raining  buckets  outside.” 
Mike-— “I  hope  it  keeps  up.” 

Pat  (dumfounded) — “Why?” 

Mike — “So  they  don’t  come  down.” 
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CONVENTION  AT  ARLINGTON 

Five  members  of  Woburn  High,  Helen  Porter,  Doro¬ 
thy  Johnson,  Lillian  Stone,  and  Norman  Dickinson,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Miss  White,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  “Massa¬ 
chusetts  Leagues  of  School  Publications”  at  the  Arlington 
High  School.  Woburn  High  is  not  a  member  of  the 
League;  we  were  guests. 

This  affair  was  arrangd  wholly  by  the  Junior  High 
Pupils.  After  the  opening  exercises  the  assembly  broke 
up  into  small  departmental  meetings.  Miss  White  and 
Helen  Porter,  remained  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  There  the 
school  magazines  on  the  whole  were  discussed,  Dorothy 
Johnson  and  Lillian  Stone  attended  an  Editor’s  meeting 
and  Norman  Dickinson,  a  Business  Managers  gathering. 
These  meetings  were  very  interesting  and  helpful.  Many 
pointers  for  the  future  success  of  the  Reflector  were 
obtained.  These  meetings  lasted  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  ) 

Supper  was  next  on  the  program,  and  I  assure  you 
that  it  was  most  welcome  to  the  Woburn  delegates,  and 
I  should  judge  the  others  also,  from  appearances.  It 
was  served  in  the  Gymnasium  and  some  of  the  Junior 
High  Girls  waited  on  table.  The  Junior  High  Orchestra 
played  selections  throughout  the  meal.  There  was  much 
singing  and  cheering. 

Then  we  went  to  the  Assembly  Hall,  for  the  even¬ 
ing’s  program.  The  first  part  was  turned  over  to  the 
business  of  the  League,  the  reading  of  reports  and  the 
results  of  different  committees.  After  these  were  read 
three  well  known  men  spoke. 

First  the  Irish  Poet,  Dennis  A.  McCarthy.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “The  Place  of  and  Improvement  of  Poetry  in 
School  Magazines.”  Mr.  McCarthy’s  address  was  alto¬ 
gether  too  short  to  suit  us.  We  wanted  him  to  keep 
right  on  talking.  It  certainly  is  a  treat  to  hear  him. 

The  second  speaker  was  Robert  F.  Mason,  the  Alumni 
Secretary  of  B.  U.  He  spoke  on  the  business  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  school  paper.  His  talk  was  very  interesting 
and  I’m  sure  our  business  manager  got  some  suggestions 
for  our  own  paper. 

The  last  speaker  was  Willard  DeLue  of  the  Editorial 
Staff  of  the  Boston  Globe.  His  subject  was  “The  Func¬ 
tion  of  an  Editor  of  a  School  Paper.”  Mr.  DeLue  is  a 
very  interesting  speaker  over  the  radio,  and  his  radio 
listeners  were  not  disappointed  for  his  address  was  as 
fine  as  his  radio  talks.  This  ended  the  speeches.  One  of 
the  boys  of  the  school  gave  several  selections. 

The  last  number  on  the  program  was  a  very  delight¬ 
ful  play,  “Marjorie  Makes  Good”  given  by  the  Junior 
High  West  Students,  of  Arlington. 

Our  afternoon  and  evening  was  spent  most  enjoy- 
ably  and  profitably. 


? 

Ed — “What  is  the  longest  letter  in  the  alphabet?” 
Frank — “I  don’t  know.” 

Ed — “M  is  because  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile.” 


HIGH  SCHOOL  NOTES 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  gaining  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  in  public  speaking  is  afforded  by  the  annual 
Speaking  contest  which  is  held  at  the  Woburn  High 
School.  All  pupils  are  encouraged  and  urged  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Two  preliminary  contests  are  held  before  the  final. 
The  first  was  held  in  the  High  School  Assembly  Hall 
Tuesday,  the  sixth  period,  the  following  pupils  taking 
part:  Gladys  Adams,  Zella  Allen,  Ruth  Arthur,  Bertha 
Barker,  Thelma  Barker,  Loretta  Barrar,  Concettina 
Bartoli,  Henry  Blake,  Grace  Cadwell,  Virginia  Chase, 
Constance  Conant,  John  Connolly,  Edward  Curtis, 
Antonette  DiPanfilo,  Thomas  Dulong,  Elizabeth  Donahue, 
Richard  Eliott,  Walter  Flaherty,  Charles  Gibbons,  Edith 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Hardy,  Ruth  Jaquith,  Kendall  Johnson, 
Evelyn  Kean,  Frank  Kean,  Walter  Kelley,  Winfield  Lang, 
Ernest  Lee,  Caroline  Lyman,  Edward  Lynch,  Jerome 
Lynch,  Joseph  Lyons,  Grace  Mahoney,  William  McDevitt, 
Martin  McDonough,  Chester  Mclnemy,  Lawrence  Me 
Killop,  Daniel  McManus,  Agnes  Neilson,  Dwight  New¬ 
comb,  Ruth  Olinder,  Francis  O’Neill,  Henry  Patterson, 
Norman  Paulsen,  Marian  Philbrick,  Eric  Poison,  Francis 
Powers,  Hester  Quigley,  John  Regan,  Alma  Riker, 
Bernard  Scott,  John  Shea,  Irma  Spaulding,  Elsie  Turgiss, 
Betty  West,  Thomas  Winn,  Pauline  Wood,  Edith  Young. 

Twenty  speakers  were  selected  from  this  number 
to  participate  in  the  second  contest  which  will  be  held  on 
February  3rd.  Those  are:  Gadys  Adams,  Zella  Allen 
Ruth  Arthur,  Henry  Blake,  Constance  Conant,  John 
Connolly,  Thomas  Dulong,  Richard  Eliott,  Edith  Hamilton, 
Kendall  Johnson,  Caroline  Lyman,  Jerome  Lynch,  Law¬ 
rence  McKillop,  Agnes  Neilson,  Francis  O’Neill,  Norman 
Paulsen,  Francis  Power,  Alma  Riker,  Betty  West, 
Edith  Young. 

The  judges  were  Miss  Virginia  A.  Conant,  Miss 
Myrta  A.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Shipley  W.  Ricker  of  the  High 
School  Faculty. 

The  second  Prize  Speaking  Contest  was  held  on 
Friday,  February  3,  1928.  From  the  twenty  speakers 
eight  were  selected  for  the  final  contest.  They  are: 
Zella  Allen,  Ruth  Arthur,  Alma  Riker,  ,Bbtty  West, 
John  Connolly,  Thomas  Dulong,  Kendall  Johnson  and 
Francis  O’Neill. 

The  judges  were  Miss  Ruth  Johnson,  formerly  of 
the  High  School  Faculty,  Rev.  Mr.  R.  M.  Grey  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Wilcox. 


COMING!  SOME  LIVE  MESSAGES 

A  series  of  character  building,  educational  posters 
21/£x3%  feet  have  made  there  appearance  below  the 
Bulletin  Board  every  week.  They  present  short,  snappy 
messages,  interesting  and  often  smile-provoking,  with 
attractive  borders  in  four  colors.  They  have  as  their 
purpose  the  building  of  character,  and  the  “hooking  up” 
of  school  training  with  certain  fundamental  constructive 
ideas  connected  with  business,  industry,  and  the  world  at 
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large.  The  posters  have  aroused  interest,  and  all  members 
of  the  school  will  come  to  look  forward  to  the  new  poster 
each  week. 


SOCIAL  CLUB 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Club  “How  To 
Improve  The  School  Spirit  of  W.  H.  S.”  was  the  subject 
of  discussion.  It  proved  to  be  an  unusually  interesting 
one.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president. 
The  minutes  .of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  next  time.  Then  the  presi¬ 
dent  Miss  Edith  Young  opened  the  discussion.  The 
first  speaker,  Henry  Blake  spoke  of  the  Reflector.  It 
would  be  well  for  us  to  follow  his  advice  and  remember 
that  when  we  contribute  something  the  paper  is  ours. 

The  second  speaker,  Kendall  Johnson,  stressed  home¬ 
room  notes,  and  how  they  could  promote  school  spirit 
and  inter-home-room  interests.  We  are  very  glad  to  see 
that  practically  every  room  in  the  school  has  adopted 
these  ideas. 

Charles  Christenson  and  Ruth  Arthur  gave  a  fine 
view  on  Athletics.  The  cheering  section  should  have 
appointed  cheer  leaders,  new  cheers  should  be  added 
continually  and  letters  awarded  to  cheer  leaders. 

Richard  Eliott  discussed  organization,  not  only  of 
the  cheering  section  but  of  the  classes.  He  also  suggested 
that  every  room  have  a  motto  and  class  colors. 

Gertrude  Mahoney  and  Thomas  Caulfield  also 
stressed  class  organization  and  adoption  of  class  motto. 
They  recommend  more  individual  work,  good  write-ups 
for  the  Reflector  and  home-rooms  assemblies. 

The  roll  was  then  called  to  which  every  member 
responded  with  a  suggestion  relative  to  the  subject. 

The  meeting  certainly  was  a  success  and  we  hope 
to  have  more  like  it  in  the  near  future. 


The  six  girls  leading  their  class  in  scholarship  at  the 
close  of  the  Junior  year  are  invited  to  be  honorary  guests 
by  the  Woburn  Woman’s  Club  for  the  following  year. 

The  girls  to  win  this  honor  for  1928  are:  Mary 
Carbone,  Stella  Davis,  Stanis  Krupski,  Alice  Perry, 
Marion  Philbrick,  Helen  Porter,  Katherine  Emery. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Christmas  cards  bearing  our  own  school  seal  were 
sold  by  pupils  of  Room  16  this  year,  as  in  the  past.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  these  cards  were  purchased  by 
all  classes  shows  the  loyalty  and  school  spirit  of  the 
W.  H.  S.  pupils. 


Bang! 

Jackie — “Does  your  father  know  anything  about 
music,  Tommy?” 

Tommy  (whose  father  is  a  policeman) — “Yes.” 
Jackie — “Well,  what  does  he  know?” 

Tommy — “He  knows  how  many  bars  there  are  in  a 
hfiflt,  for  l  Jjrinji  feJJl  number/' 


SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR  ASSEMBLY 

On  Tuesday  morning,  January  17,  a  senior  and  junior 
assembly  was  held  in  the  hall.  The  purpose  of  this  as¬ 
sembly  was  to  remind  the  students  of  the  approaching 
“Prize  Speaking  Contest.”  But  first  Mr.  Bean  thanked  the 
pupils  for  their  interest  in  the  Social  Club  meeting  of  the 
day  before.  He  said  that  he  highly  indorsed  all  discussion 
of  school  spirit  and  that  the  pupils  will  hear  from  him 
later. 

Thomas  Jones,  one  of  the  prize  speakers  of  last  year 
spoke  next.  He  took  Cameron  Beck’s  “What  you  are  to  be 
you  are  now  becoming”,  as  his  central  thought  and  he  also 
emphasized  the  word  “experience”. 

The  last  speaker  was  Franklin  Carroll,  winner  of  the 
first  prize  for  boys,  last  year.  His  talk  was  short  and  to 
the  point.  Mr.  Carroll  said  that  he  believed  the  Woman’s 
Club  of  Woburn,  who  are  sponsoring  this  contest,  should 
be<  thanked  by  the  students  for  this  opportunity  and  the 
very  best  way  to  thank  the  club  would  be  for  a  large 
number  of  students  to  enter  the  contest. 

We  hope  that  the  students  will  profit  by  these  two 
excellent  talks  and  will  go  out  for  prize  speaking. 


THE  HOSPITAL  FESTIVAL 

On  December  7,  1927  all  the  schools  of  Woburn  parti¬ 
cipated  in  a  concert  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  cause 
of  the  “Choate  Memorial  Hospital.” 

Miss  McGovern’s  class  of  small  girls  and  boys  of  the 
Johnson  School  gave  an  excellent  Mother  Goose  sketch. 
This  performance  was  greeted  with  much  applause  from 
the  audience. 

The  Morse  Street  School  was  represented  by  Miss 
Margaret  Kelly  who  gave  a  Scotch  dance. 

Some  of  the  older  boys  of  the  Hanson  School  gave 
four  selections  with  harmonicas. 

The  primary  pupils  of  the  Goodyear  School  made  up 
the  Bunny  Rabbit  Band. 

John  Morse  of  the  Wyman  School  sang  two  solos.  One 
of  the  solos  was  “Lucky  Lindy”.  He  was  allowed  an  encore 
for  this  song. 

The  Junior  orchestra  presented  two  selections.  This 
orchestra  is  the  combined  orchestra  from  the  Cummings, 
Hanson,  .Linscott,  and  Wyman  Schools  and  the  freshman 
class  of  Woburn  High  School. 

The  High  School  Girls  and  Boys  Glee  Club  each  sang 
two  selections. 

Charles  Christenson,  a  senior  of  Woburn  High,  render¬ 
ed  a  saxophone  solo.  Peter  Russo  was  a  favorite  with  the 
audience.  He  played  some  accordian  solos. 

Miss  Margaret  Feeney  presented  two  numbers — The 
Indian  Club  Drill  and  The  Spanish  Dance.  High  School 
girls  made  up  and  took  part  in  both  these  numbers. 

The  Senior  High  School  orchestra  played  the  last 
number  of  this  program,  the  “Exit  March”. 

The  concept  wgs  a  success  both  financially  and  enter* 
tainingly, 

Quigley, 
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The  scholarship  records  for  the  November-December 
term  show  that  the  following  pupils  are  on  the  Honor 
List: 

Seniors:  Hope  Audrey  Bernard,  Anna  Gertrude  Doyle, 
Daniel  Joseph  Duran,  Kendall  Luey  Johnson,  Constance* 
Eleanor  Kee,  Stanis  Krupski,  Alice  Mae  Perry,  Mary 
Edith  Young. 

Special:  Bella  Yianacapoulou. 

Juniors:  Catherine  Elizabeth  Burke,  Jennie  Carbone, 
Virginia  Leathe  Chase,  Charles  Stephen  Doherty,  Veron¬ 
ica  Gertrude  Ginevicz,  Ruth  Evelyn  Jaquith,  Barbara 
Louise  Johnson,  Frank  Herbert  Kean,  Carolin  Root  Ly¬ 
man,  Charles  Henry  Noonan,  Frances  Syrel  Pollack,  Annie 
Marie  Quinn. 

Sophomores:  Madeline  Helen  Atavesta,  Agnes  Eiza- 
beth  Anderson,  Margaret  Mary  Aylward,  Isabel  Rose 
Beauchamp,  Mildred  Lovering  Blye,  Harold  Victor  Brad¬ 
ley,  Marion  Brink,  Florence  May  Carroll,  John  Franklin 
Caulfield,  Paul  Edward  Curran,  Hilma  Bancroft  Dexter, 
John  Francis  DiNapoli,  Antonette  Mary  DePanfilo,  Wil¬ 
liam  Earle  Dobbins,  Albert  Byron  Goding,  Arline  Alice 
Golden,  Lester  Goldstein,  Charles  William  Gridelli,  Mar¬ 
garet  Frances  Mallon,  Rose  Marie  Nett,  Ruth  Daisy  (Hin¬ 
der,  Sylvia  Nillette  Cornielson,  Sidney  Jack  Paine,  Mary 
Louise  Paris,  Robert  Wheeler  Patterson,  Michael  Francis 
Pecora,  Lillian  Pollack,  Gertrude  Samson,  Shirley  Louise 
Scott,  Grace  Carolyn  Simmons,  Pauline  Emerald  Wood. 

Freshmen:  Rose  Ida  Best,  Miriam  Freda  Billauer, 
Ralph  Vincent  Bonnell,  Margaret  Prowse  Brehaut,  Mil¬ 
dred  Margaret  Burnes,  Chalottte  Wilson  Buss,  Herbert 
Wesley  Colpus,  Henry  Charles '  Connolly,  Mary  Arline 
Cummings,  Elsie  May  Cunningham,  Josephine  Rita  Dan- 
na,  Anna  Theresa  Ficocello,  Eleanor  May  Francis,  Wil¬ 
liam  Allan  Grady,  Paul  Ellesworth  Hartmann,  Gudrum 
Marie  Hetzel,  Miriam  Johnson,  Marion  Alden  King, 
James  Parker  MacAllister,  Paul  Leo  Maguire,  Frederick 
Harold  Maloney,  Raymond  Henry  Matson,  Marjorie 
Dorothy  Morse,  Philip  Joseph  Porter,  Winifred  Catherine 
Quinn,  Anastasia  Andrews  Rudianko,  Irene  Milward  Scott, 
Harriet  Evelyn  Scrivens,  Lillian  Helen  Smith,  Glenn 
Evangeline  Spearin,  Harriet  Andrews  Stanton,  Mildred 
Harriet  Stokes,  Mary  Helen  Swift,  Jean  Walker. 

The  following  pupils  are  on  the  Credit  list: 

Seniors:  Ruth  Janet  Arthur,  Mary  Melina  Benullo, 
Henry  Donald  Blake,  Dorothy  Emma  Buffum,  Gertrude 
Racqueline  Burke,  Mary  Carbone,  Elvira  Marie  Crescenzi, 
Stella  Mary  Davis,  Joseph  Vincent  Degnan,  James  Ed¬ 
ward  Dulong,  Richard  Calder  Eliott,  Katherine  Mary 
Emery,  Gunnar  Ferdinand  Ericson,  Agda  Gertrude  Gron- 
guist,  Albert  Russell  Hakanson,  Theresa  Mae  Harris,  Carl 
Edwin  Johnson,  Gertrude  Alice  Mahoney,  Grace  Emma 
Mahoney,  Grace  Adeline  McMahon,  Eleanor  Louise  Mur¬ 
phy,  Ruth  Edson  Neville,  Ralph  Parsons,  Helen  Gertrude 
Maloney,  Margaret  Louise  Matthews,  Mary  Agnes  Me 
Donough,  Marian  Philbrick,  Marian  Pollack,  Emma  Cath¬ 
erine  Purtell,  Ethel  Bertha  Reid,  Helen  Louise  Spencer. 


Post  Graduate:  Edith  Mary  Walsh. 

Juniors:  Gladys  Elinor  Adams,  Lucy  Katherine  Ains- 
lie,  Bertha  Agnes  Barker,  Thelma  Enola  Barker.  John 
Oliver  Bushey,  Raymond  Johnston  Carter,  Constance 
Roper  Conant,  Gertrude  Rita  Connolly,  Mary  Margaret 
Donahue,  Harold  Charles  Dulong,  Anna  Louise  Flaherty, 
Alton  Vernet  Freeman,  Lyra  Estelle  Grammar,  George 
Joseph  Kilduff,  Ruth  Eleanor  Little,  Thomas  Henry  Man- 
ley,  Alice  Catherine  McGurn,  Francis  Beirin  O’Neill, 
George  Arthur  Pernokas,  Hester  Quigley,  Dominic  Fran¬ 
cis  Shea,  Carl  William  Smith,  Elsie  Annie  Turgiss,  Fran¬ 
cs  Elizabeth  West,  Evelyn  Louise  Wyman. 

Sophomores:  Flora  Marie  Blake,  Alton  Clark  Buck, 
Margaret  Loretta  Burks,  Mary  Regina  Carroll,  Freda 
Morton  Case,  Alice  Josephine  Donahue,  Elizabeth  Mary 
Donahue,  Marguerite  Agnes  Donahue,  William  Patrick 
Dwyer,  Charles  Vincent  Estes,  Belinda  Ficocello,  George 
Carl  Hetdel,  Louis  Wellington  Huddy,  Frederick  John  Kel- 
leher,  Catherine  Louise  Metrano,  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Ol¬ 
son,  Marjorie  Helga  Peterson,  Mary  Magdalene  Salmon, 
Anna  Davis  Scott,  Marjorie  Watt  Smith,  Beulah  Marlon 
Towse,  Catherine  Margaret  Tropea,  Donald  Ray  Wheaton, 
Robert  Lloyd  Wheaton,  Dorothy  Radcliffe. 

Freshmen:  Anna  Josephine  Almborg,  Dorothy  Helen 
Ames,  Maxine  Barker,  Mildred  Lorraine  Bekkenhuis,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Elizabeth  Bradley,  Mary  Frances  Cahill,  Joseph 
Thomas  Callahan,  William  Francis  Callahan,  Marvin 
Cederberg,  Mary  Katherine  Danehy,  Mary  Agnes  Danizio, 
Irene  Marie  Doherty,  Catherine  Anna  Donahue,  Caroline 
Elizabeth  Doucette,  Mildred  Louise  DuLong,  Edith  Helen 
Flynn,  Marion  Elizabeth  Foster,  Concettina  Angie  Gentile, 
John  Alan  Gillis,  Madeline  Esther  Hanson,  Ruth  Evelyn 
Hanson,  Louis  Russell  Jahnke,  Eric  Berdger  Johnson, 
Agnes  Karagiozie,  Grace  Marie  Kerrigan,  Ethel  Catherine 
Koski,  Mollie  Kouratin,  Virginia  Mae  Lee,  Harold  Martin 
Lindquist,  Anna  Estelle  Livermore,  Kathryn  Ann  Lynch, 
Jeanette  Karen  MacKeen,  Frank  Joseph  Nichols,  Jean 
Andrews  Osmond,  Joseph  John  Pappalardo,  Edith  May 
Patterson,  Rosamond  Lincoln  Provest,  Muriel  Frances 
Quinn,  William  Woodrow  Redfern,  Mary  Josephine  Rizza, 
Edward  Russell  Scrivens,  Charles  Gerard  Sheerin,  Henri¬ 
etta  Margaret  Smith,  Dorothy  May  Tebbetts,  Margaret 
Catherine  Woods,  Harold  Callahan. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Miss  White’s  English 
classes  adopted  the  following  mottoes: 

Ics  Always  Ready 

Ig  Work  to  Win 

Ilg  Always  Prepared 

IIc2s  Working  not  Shirking 
IIcI  Prepared  and  Alert 

These  have  been  artistically  lettered  in  the  school 
colors  by  Louis  Pecora,  and  are  hung  in  Room  16.  In 
addition,  these  classes  have  chosen  as  a  slogan  “C.  S.  P,” 
which  they  put  into  practice  during  each  recitation  or 
study  period. 
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CHRISTMAS  ASSEMBLY  BY  ROOM  SIXTEEN 

On  December  23,  Room  Sixteen  was  host  to  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Classes,  at  a  splendidly  conducted  As¬ 
sembly,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held. 

President  Thomas  E.  Caulfield  welcomed  the  gather¬ 
ing  with  a  few  well  chosen  words.  The  program  teeming 
with  the  Christmas  spirit  was  well  and  enthusiastically 
carried  out,  consisting  of  the  following  numbers: 
Devotional  exercises  led  by  President  Caulfield 
Piano  Solo — “Liberstraune,”  President  Caulfield 
A  short  appropriate  talk  by  our  Principal,  Orel  M. 
Bean,  his  subject  being,  “The  Other  Wise  Man.” 

Clarinet  Solo — “Danube  Waves,”  Walter  R.  Collins 
Playlet — “The  Christmas  Candle,”  with  the  following 
cast: 

Ellen  Brown  . . Gertrude  R.  Burk 

Mrs.  Brown  . . Lillian  D.  Stone 

Mr.  Brown  . Henry  D.  Blake 

Ollie  Thorpe  . Helen  N.  Porter 

Carolers:  Helen  G.  Maloney,  Rose  Turgiss,  Eleanor  C. 
Shay,  Elizabeth  Winn,  Marion  C.  Neville,  Agda  Gron- 
quist,  Anna  Kropp. 

The  playlet  was  most  excellently  performed  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  all. 

The  program  closed  with  the  members  of  Room  Six¬ 
teen  assembling  on  the  stage  and  singing  an  original  song 
to  the  tune  of  “Jingle  Bells”  led  by  Norman  E.  Dickinson, 
accompanied  by  President  Caulfield. 


WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFIED 

The  following  letter  certifies  to  the  standing  of  Wo¬ 
burn  High  School  with  reference  to  the  admission  of  its 
students  to  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
December  5,  1927. 

Principal  0.  M.  Bean, 

Woburn  High  School, 

Woburn,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Mr.  Bean: 

I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  our  Committee 
on  Certification  of  Preparatory  Schools  has  voted  to  renew 
the  priviledge  of  your  school  for  three  years,  to  expire 
January  1,  1931. 

I  understand  that  few  candidates  from  you  will  come 
to  Worcester,  the  opportunities  in  Greater  Boston  being 
so  numerous  and  so  excellent.  We  may,  however,  re¬ 
ceive  an  occasional  candidate  as  has  been  the  case  in  form¬ 
er  years  and  I  am  sure  that  such  a  candidate  will  come 
well  prepared. 

With  assurance  of  all  co-operation  on  your  part  and 
with  best  wishes,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Z.  W.  Coombs,  Chairman. 

Professor  Coomb?  was  recently  a  visitor  at  the  High 
ScJlD!?], 


SENIOR  DANCE 

The  Senior  Dance  of  'the  class  of  1928  was  a  great 
success.  It  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  Senior  parties 
ever  held.  The  High  School  was  well  represented,  both 
by  the  present  student  body  and  the  alumni. 

Mrs.  Bean,  Miss  Burnap,  Miss  Conant  and  Miss 
Kelleher  were  the  matrons,  and  the  music  was  furnished 
by  “Freddie”  McHugh’s  orchestra. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  party  was  due  to  the 
committee  which  consisted  of  C.  Gibbons,  J.  Coakley,  K. 
Johnson,  E.  Lynch  and  D.  Nelson. 

The  members  of  the  Reflector  Staff  regret  ex¬ 
ceedingly  that  Helen  Porter,  our  efficient  Editor-in-Chief, 
has  resigned  her  position.  We  welcome,  as  her  successor, 
Lillian  Stone,  to  whom  we  pledge  our  hearty  co-operation. 


The  Woburn  High  School  is  on  the  approved  list  of 
the  New  England  College  entrance  Certificate  Board.  The 
Board  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  examin¬ 
ing  and  acting  upon  all  applications  of  schools  in  New 
England  that  ask  for  the  privilege  of  certification  to  the 
colleges  belonging  to  the  Board.  The  members  of  the 
Board  are  as  follows: 

Amherst  College,  Bates  College,  Bowdoin  College, 
Clark  University,  Colby  College,  Mass.  Agricultural 
College,  Middlebury  College,  Williams  College,  Tufts 
College,  Boston  University,  Brown  University,  Wesleyan 
University. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Board,  the  school 
must  give  Satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  Curriculum, 
staff  of  teachers,  and  equipment,  and  must  also  be  able 
to  prepare  students  for  college  according  to  some  of  the 
recognized  plans  for  entering  a  college  represented  on 
the  Board. 

The  schools  on  the  approved  'list  set  standards  of 
scholarship  which  they  will  require  of  their  students  In 
extending  to  them  the  privilege  of  entering  college  with¬ 
out  examinations.  Students  who  do  not  meet  this  stand¬ 
ard  are  required  to  take  examinations. 

Since  a  school  retains  the  certification  privilege  only 
so  long  as  the  students  certified  do  satisfactory  college 
work,  it  quite  naturally  may  be  expected  that  the  school 
will  exercise  great  care  not  only  in  setting  but  also  in 
maintaining  a  high  standard  for  certification.  The  stand¬ 
ard  at  the  Woburn  High  School  requires  that  the  pupils 
must  attain  an  average  of  B  in  a  given  subject  to  be 
certified  in  that  subject.  Otherwise  pupils  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  examinations  set  by  the  college  or  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Though  not  members  of  the  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board  some  colleges  accept  the  certi¬ 
ficate  of  approved  schools.  Among  these  college  are 
Dartmouth  and  Simmons. 

Other  colleges  do  not  accept  certificates  from  any 
school.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Wellesley  and  Smith  are  among  those  colleges 
pnd  pupils  from  all  schools  pmst  fakp  examinations 
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gain  admission.  Students  “from  large  eastern  centers  and 
from  schools  which  offer  definite  preparation  for  College 
Board  examination”  are  also  required  to  take  examina¬ 
tion  for  admission  to  Harvard  University. 

The  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board.  The  latter  conducts  the  examinations  for  the 
various  colleges  in  the  spring  and  is  in  no  sense  related 
to  the  former. 

The  High  School  is  approved  in  Class  A  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  has  the  privilege  of  certi¬ 
ficating  to  the  State  Normal  Schools  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  privilege  of  certificating  to  college. 


On  Wednesday,  January  11,  three  members  of  the 
Somerville  High  School  Traffic  Squad  came  to  visit  our 
school.  They  were  Q.  Einert,  the  chief,  A.  Johnson,  assis¬ 
tant  chief,  and  Miss  A.  Buswell,  one  of  the  supervisors. 

The  Captain  of  our  Traffic  Squad  showed  them  about 
the  building,  and  explained  our  system  of  traffic.  Our 
visitors  were  very  much  interested,  because  their  system 
differs  so  much  from  that  of  ours.  Their  school  has  about 
four  times  as  many  students  as  we  have,  and  consequently 
they  have  a  greater  traffic  problem. 

One  thing  they  noted  and  complimented  us  on,  was 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  rest  of  the  student 
body  and  members  of  the  squad. 

Everything  was  done  to  make  their  visit  an  enjoyable 
one,  and  when  they  left,  they  expressed  their  thanks  for 
everything  and  begged  us  to  go  down  and  visit  their  school 
and  see  the  difference  btween  our  traffic  system  and 
that  of  theirs. 

We  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  accept 
their  invitation. 

—A.  H. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
Glee  Club 

The  Girls’  and  Boys’  Glee  Clubs  under  the  direction 
of  the  music  supervisor,  Miss  Burnes  are  rehearsing  for 
an  operetta,  “The  Gypsy  Rover,”  which  will  be  presented 
in  the  spring.  Both  teacher  and  pupils  are  working  very 
hard  to  make  this  entertainment  a  success.  The  proceeds 
will  be  used  to  buy  a  new  piano  for  the  assembly  hall. 
Since  this  is  something  from  which  the  school  as  a 
whole  will  benefit  each  pupil  should  consider  it  his  duty 
to  dispose  of  at  least  one  ticket  and  as  many  more  as 
possible. 

Let  us  all  strive  to  make  this  operetta,  which  is  an 
innovation  in  our  school,  a  success. 


Discovered 

A  hay  wagon  went  down  the  road  and  lost  the  pitch- 
fork  and  a  man  in  an  auto  ran  it  into  his  tire.  Said  the 
motorist,  “So  this  is  the  dangerous  fork  in  the  road  I  was 
told  about.” 


WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  as  good  a  band  as 
we  have.  We  have  some  very  able  musicians  in  our  band. 
John  Levis  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  cornet  players  in  the 
city  and  is  the  captain  of  the  band. 

The  band  has  shown  up  very  well  in  the  many 
occasions  and  we  all  hope  that  it  will  do  the  same  in  the 
future.  We  ought  to  be  proud  of  our  band.  Not  many 
of  the  surrounding  cities  have  a  high  school  Land  that 
will  compare  with  ours. 


THE  WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

The  Woburn  High  School  Orchestra  is  bigger  and 
better  this  year.  Although  many  musicians  of  last  year’s 
orchestra  have  been  graduated  there  are  still  plenty  of 
talented  boy  and  girl  musicians  to  make  this  year’s  one 
of  the  best — if  not  the  best — orchestras  Woburn  High  has 
ever  had.  The  thanks  should  be  given  to  Miss  Burns, 
supervisor  and  director  of  this  year’s  orchestra.  Miss 
Burns  has  worked  enthusiastically  in  forming  the  orches¬ 
tra,  and  with  the  ever-ready  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
the  members,  Miss  Burns’  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  orchestra  is  composed  of  the  following  members: 

Vioiins — Gladys  E.  Adams,  Jerry  Cagnina,  Henry 
Kirk,  Joseph  Lyons,  Rosemary  McHugh,  Joanna  McGratn, 
Myles  Murphy,  Agda  G.  Gronquist,  Arlene  A.  Golden, 
Helen  G.  Maloney,  Sidney  J.  Paine,  Henry  G.  Patterson, 
Michael  F.  Pecora. 

Viola — Norman  Paulsen. 

Clarinets — Edwin  Bailey,  Walter  Collins,  Norman 
Dickinson. 

Trumpets — Joseph  Cummings,  John  Levis,  Alden 
Packard. 

Tuba— William  Roache. 

Saxaphones— Charles  0.  Christenon  (c  mel.),  Richard 
Dacey  (Cb),  Charles  Waters  (Cb). 

Drums — William  McLaughlin. 

Piano — Mary  McDonough,  Cenzel  Weiss. 

The  orchestra  meets  every  Tuesday  at  1.15,  and 
Wednesday  at  6.45  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

On  the  evening  of  December  7,  1927,  the  orchestra 
played  at  Lyceum  Hall,  the  occasion  being  a  benefit  for 
the  Charles  Choate  Memorial  Hospital.  The  program 
vras  given  by  the  students  of  the  Woburn  Pubic  Schools. 

Also,  on  the  evening  of  December  14,  1927,  Miss 
Burns  dircted  her  orchestra  at  the  High  School  Assembly 
Hall,  the  event  being  a  public  lecture  on  Education  given 
by  a  speaker  from  the  Mass.  Department  of  Education. 

This  lecture  was  presented  by  the  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  Miss  Preston  presiding. 

— Sidney  J.  Paine  ’30. 


Its  Good  Qualities 

Aspiring  Vocalist — “Professor  do  you  think  I  will 
ever  be  able  to  d,o  anything  with  my  voice?” 

Perspiring  Professor — “Well,  it  might  come  in  handy 
in  case  of  fire  or  shipwreck!” 
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HOCKEY  THE  LETTER  MEN 


Although  the  weather  has  been  unfavorable,  and 
there  has  been  very  little  skating  a  few  games  of  hockey 
were  played.  Woburn  High  has  wonderful  material  for 
a  hockey  team  to  represent  it  against  any  other  High 
School.  Interclass  hockey  teams  have  been  the  only  or¬ 
ganized  teams  as  yet.  To  see  the  way  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors  mix  it,  a  person  would  want  to  get  out  there  and 
chase  the  puck  himself.  Woburn  will  soon  be  having 
other  laurels  heaped  upon  ;her  when  a  real  team,  made 
up  of  boys  of  any  class,  gets  organized.  “Dom”  Shea 
and  “Appa”  Parsons  sure  have  athletics  on  their  minds  at 
all  times.  They  have  performed  wonderfully  on  the  grid, 
and  diamond  and  now  prove  to  be  hockey  fiends.  George 
Kilduff  would  make  a  wonderful  goal  tender  as  he  has  a 
wonderful  eye  for  the  puck.  If  you  don’t  believe  it  ask 
him  to  show  you  the  mark  where  it  caressed  him. 


Basketball 

Just  wait  till  we  get  our  new  school  with  the  big  gym 
in  it  and  we’ll  show  you  some  basketball  players!  The 
armory  and  the  “Y”  have  been  used  almost  every  after¬ 
noon  available  for  inter-room  games.  There  has  been 
great  interest  taken  in  this  sport  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  if  there  was  only  a  coach  to  advise  the  players  we 
could  have  some  action.  Buddy  Olmstead  may  be  seen  in 
action  any  afternoon  at  the  “Y”.  He  has  several  rivals, 
Jack  Connolly,  Tom  Winn,  Joe  Degnan  and  Jim  Hogan. 
A  good  team  could  be  produced  if  there  was  a  little  money 
to  secure  by  the  taxpayers  to  secure  an  instructor. 

At  a  meeting  held  last  week  James  Brennan  was 
chosen  captain  of  the  1928  Football  squad. 

William  Roche  was  selected  to  lead  the  1928  Track 
Team  to  victory,  and  he  will.  Congratulations  and  good 
luck  boys. 

— Laurence  McKillop,  Athletic  Editor. 


On  Friday,  January  10th,  the  Juniors  and  Seniors 
assembled  in  the  hall,  and  after  a  brief  introductory 
speech  of  congratulation,  Mr.  Bean  presented  the  letters 
to  the  Football  Squad  and  Cross  Country  Team.  The 
boys  were  given  certificates  for  the  letters.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  also  presented  the  shield  to  'Room  8  for  having 
sold  the  largest  amount  of  season  tickets. 

The  assembly  was  very  enthusiatic  as  was  shown  by 
the  pupils’  applause.  We  should  have  another  of  its 
kind  before  the  spring  to  encourage  the  Baseball  Team. 
The  school  spirit  has  risen  in  the  hearts  of  the  students 
in  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  year.  Evidence  of 
this  fact  was  displayed  by  the  attendance  at  the  football 
games.  Although  the  team  did  not  win  any  champion¬ 
ship  the  student  body  stood  by  it  in  defeat  and  victory. 
Loyalty  is  shown  when  the  team  is  'below  its  ancestral 
average,  and  Woburn  surely  showed  it  this  year. 

The  list  of  letter  men  follows: 


Football 

Albert  A.  Altavesta 
James  F.  Brennan 
Edward  J.  Murray 
William  F.  Ames 
William  S.  Little 
Norman  E.  Dickinson 
Martin  J.  McDonough 


Ralph  /Parsons 
Charles  P.  Fowler 
Dominic  F.  Shea 
Paul  N.  Donahue 
Frederick  E.  Doherty 
Edward  McDonad 
John  McGonagle 


Edward  M.  Leen — Manager 

Track 

Bernard  Scott 
Anthony  L.  Hardcastle 
William  A.  Roche 
George  A.  Pernokas 
Walter  G.  Miller 
Lawrence  J.  McKillop 
William  H.  Martin,  Manager 


The  Mystic  Valley  League  Officers  for  1928  are: 
President,  Wade  L.  Grindle 

Principal  Winchester  High  School 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Orel  M.  Bean 
Principal  Woburn  High  School 


Cy — “How  iong  has  y0ur  son  been  In  college?” 
Hiram— “About  four  cows,  two  horses,  forty  bales 
of  hay,  and  a  couple  of  loads  of  pumpkins.” 


A  girl  and  a  boy  walked  home  from  a  game 
The  girl  was  puzzled  quite. 

He  asked  her  what  the  matter  was, 

She  answered  most  polite, 

How  do  the  boys  get  clean  again, 

When  each  muddy  game  is  o’er?” 

Then  he  gave  her  a  sidelong  glance  and  said, 
“That’s  what  the  scrub  teams  are  for.” 

—“The  McMininville.” 
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BASEBALL  SCHEDULE 
>  Mystic  Valley  League 
1928 


Apr. 

27 

Fri. 

Wakefield  at  Watertown 

U 

28 

Sat. 

Winchester  at  Melrose 

May 

2 

Wed. 

Arlington  at  Woburn 

U 

2 

Wed, 

Winchester  at  Wakefield 

u 

5 

Sat. 

Melrose  at  Wakefield 

u 

5 

Sat. 

Watertown  at  Winchester 

a 

9 

Wed. 

Melrose  at  Watertown 

u 

9 

Wed. 

Wakefield  at  Arlington 

« 

9 

Wed. 

Woburn  at  Winchester 

a 

12 

Sat. 

Wakefield  at  Woburn 

u 

12 

Sat. 

Watertown  at  Melrose 

u 

12 

Sat. 

Winchester  at  Arlington 

u 

16 

Wed. 

Arlington  at  Melrose 

« 

16 

Wed. 

Woburn  at  Watertown 

u 

19 

Sat. 

Melrose  at  Woburn 

u 

19 

Sat. 

Wakefield  at  Winchester 

u 

19 

Sat. 

Watertown  at  Arlington 

u 

23 

Wed. 

Wakefield  at  Melrose 

u 

23 

Wed. 

Watertown  at  Woburn 

({ 

23 

Wed. 

Arlington  at  Winchester 

u 

25 

Fri. 

Winchester  at  Watertown 

u 

26 

Sat. 

Arlington  at  Wakefield 

a 

26 

Sat. 

Woburn  at  Melrose 

June 

1 

Fri. 

Arlington  at  Watertown 

« 

2 

Sat. 

Melrose  at  Winchester 

U 

2 

Sat. 

Woburn  at  Wakefield 

u 

6 

Wed. 

Watertown  at  Wakefield 

li 

6 

Wed. 

Woburn  at  Arlington 

li 

9 

Sat. 

Melrose  at  Arlington 

« 

9 

Sat. 

Winchester  at  Woburn 

A  LITTLE  NONSENSE  NOW  AND  THEN 

IS  RELISHED  BY  THE  WISEST  STUDENTS 


A  Hit 

First  Comedian — “Did  you  score  a  hit  with  your  new 
specialty  ?” 

Second  Comedian — “Did  I  ?  Why,  the  audience  gazed 
in  open-mouthed  wonder  before  I  was  half  through.” 

First  Comedian — “Wonderful.  It  is  seldom  that  an 
entire  audience  yawns  at  once.” 


Money  Talks 

Husband — “There  was  a  nickel  and  dime  on  the 
table.  The  nickel  fell  off.  Why  didn’t  the  dime?” 
Wife— “I  don’t  know.” 

Husband — “The  dime  had  more  sense.” 


Forbidden  Fruit 

Lady  (to  Pullman  Porter) — “I  understand  that  tips 
are  forbidden  on  this  car.” 

Porter — “Yassum,  but  so  was  dem  apples  in  de 
Garden  of  Eden.” 


A  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  stuttering  was  asked 
why  he  did  so. 

“That’s  my  p-p-pecularity,”  returned  the  man. 
“Everybody  has  his  p-p-pecularities.” 

“I  haven’t,”  the  other  said. 

“Don’t  you  s-stir  your  t-t-tea  with  your  right  hand?” 
“Yes.” 

“Well,  t-t-that’s  your  p-p-pecularity  most  p-p-people 
use  a  t-t-teaspoon.  — Pine  Mumurs. 


Punctuation 

James  was  reading  rapidly,  disregarding  all  punc¬ 
tuation,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  teacher. 

Teacher — “James,  don’t  you  know  that  punctuation 
calls  for  a  pause? 

James — “Sure,  a  man  punctuated  his  tire  in  front 
of  our  house  last  Saturday  and  paused  for  an  hour.” 


“She — “I  wish  you  would  stop  making  all  that  noise.” 
He — “What  did  you  say?” 

She — “I  said,  I  wish  you  would  stop  making  all  that 
noise.” 

He — “That’s  what  I  thought  you  said.” 

She' — “I’ll  never  repeat  anything  for  you  again.” 
He— “Huh!” 

She — “I  said,  I’ll  never  repeat  anything  for  you 
again.” 

He — -“That’s  what  I  thought  you  said.” 
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Bertha  G.  Percy 


HAIRDRESSING 


Girls!  Look  well-groomed  for 

Battalion  Ball 
Senior  Reception 
Class  day 
Graduation 

and  other  High  School  parties 

15  BUEL  PLACE 
Woburn,  Mass. 

(Back  of  Tanners’  National  Bank) 

Call  Woburn  1332-M  for  an  appointment 
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Thompson’s  Island  Beacon — Boston,  Mass. 

The  Journal — Worcester,  Mass. 

Whittier  Town  Sentinel — Amesbury,  Mass. 

Clark  News> — Worcester,  Mass. 

Boston  University  News — Boston,  Mass. 

The  Signboard — Springfield,  Mass. 

Burdett  Lion — Boston,  Mass. 

Emersan  College  News — Boston,  Mass. 

School  Life — Melrose,  Mass. 

Recorder — Winchester,  Mass. 

The  Skirmisher — Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Noodler — East  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Authentic — Stoneham,  Mass. 

The  Lawrence  High  School  Bulletin — Lawrence,  Mass. 
The  Racquet — Portland,  Me. 

Pad  and  Pencil — Boston,  Mass. 

L.  C.  H.  S.  Gazette — Lynn,  Mass. 

The  Pinnacle — Meredith,  N.  H. 

The  Clarion — Jamaica  Plain 


Two  faces  were  close  together,  the  man’s  grim,  tense; 
the  other  small  and  white,  with  two  hands  pressed  tightly 
against  it.  It  was  those  hands  that  riveted  the  man’s 
horrified  gaze. 

“My  heavens!”  he  said,  still  staring,  and  in  his  voice 
was  hopeless,  stark  tragedy,  for  that  other  face  was  the 
face  of  his  watch,  and  these  little  hands  told  him  that  he 
missed  the  last  train  home. —  (Pinnacle.) 


AS  WE  SEE  OTHERS 

The  Authentic — Stoneham  High  School.,  Stoneham, 
Mass. — The  Spanish  and  French  sections  are  fine.  Have 
you  no  poets  in  S.  H.  S.  ?  There  was  only  one  poem  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  “Authentic.”- 

L.  C.  H.  S.  Gazette — Lynn  Classical  High  School, 
Lynn  Mass. — The  cartoons  are  great!  Have  you  no  school 
notes  ? 

Lawrence  High  School  Bulletin — Lawrence  High 
School,  Lawrence,  Mass. — Your  literary  section  deserves 
especial  credit,  but  the  Alumni  seem  to  have  been 
neglected. 

Pad  and  Pencil — Chandler  Secretarial  School,  Boston, 
Mass. — The  Personals  are  your  most  outstanding  feature. 

The  Racquet — Portland  High  School,  Portland,  Maine. 
— A  very  neatly  arranged  paper.  More  editorials  are 
needed. 


The  Pinnacle — Meredith  High  School,  Meredith,  N.  H. 
—Your  magazine  certainly  does  not  lack  pep!  What 
clever  cuts! 

Th  Pioneer — Reading  High  School,  Reading  Mass. — 
The  editorials  are  very  interesting.  More  original  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Poetry  Department  would  improve  your 
magazine. 

The  Recorder — Winchester  High  School,  Winchester, 
Mass. — We  like  your  jokes.  Some  cuts  would  be  a  fine 
addition  to  the  paper. 

School  Life — Melrose  High  School,  Melrose,  Mass. — • 
The  school  news  is  very  well  written  up.  The  poetry  is 
rather  scarce. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

The  Pinnacle — Compliments  us  on  our  poetry. 

The  Recorder — An  excellent  paper.  Your  cuts  are 
splendid.  Your  poetry  department  is  especially  fine. 


The  students  of  W.  H.  S.  who  know  Albert  Brown  will 
doubtless  be  interested  to  know  that  the  editor  of  The 
Reflects^  has  received  the  following  letter  and  a  copy  of 
the  mentioned  paper: 

Editor,  W.  H.  S.  Reflector: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  “Texas  Toreador”,  a 
weekly  paper  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Texas,  Flagship,  U.  S.  Fleet. 

This  paper  is  copied  from  none  of  the  other  ships’ 
papers  but  is  entirely  original  work. 

The  men  aboard  ship  originate  the  jokes  and  articles 
of  various  kinds. 

It  is  the  plan  for  every  division  to  contribute  one 
article,  but  that  is  not  always  done. 

This  paper  is  printed  by  the  printers  aboard  ship. 

I  hope  that  the  “Reflector”  is  still  carrying  on  the 
good  work  that  it  has  in  time  gone  by. 

Your  sincerely, 

Rfc.  Albert  Brown, 

Marine  Guard,  U.  S.  S.  Texas 

Care  P.  M.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Protection 

“If  you  will  make  the  boy  wear  his  hair  long,  I  at 
least  insist  on  giving  him  boxing  lessons.” 

“Why  so?” 

“A  kid  with  long  hair  has  got  to  know  how  to  fight.” 
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Alvin  S.  Olson  ’10  is  attending  the  Northeastern  Uni¬ 
versity,  School  of  Law.  He  is  in  the  class  of  1930. 

Ambrose  Kerrigan  ’16  is  also  attending  the  North¬ 
eastern  University  and  is  in  the  class  of  1931. 

Herbert  Verity  ’22  is  employed  as  a  chemist  at  the 
Proctor  and  Gamble  Co.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

On  September  28,  Harry  B.  Cummings,  graduate  of 
Woburn  High  School  ’23,  and  Dartmouth,  class  of  1927, 
was  married  to  Madge  E.  Frey  of  Brookline. 

John  Pratt,  class  of  1925,  is  a  sophomore  at  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Eben  Blake  ’25  is  attending  Dartmouth  College. 

Bessie  Temple  ’26  is  now  attending  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Ruth  B.  Verity  ’26  is  working  in  the  Transfer  De¬ 
partment  of  the  England  Trust  Co.  in  Boston. 

Adford  W.  Jaquith,  class  of  ’26,  is  attending  Went¬ 
worth  Institute  and  is  athletic  manager  of  his  class. 

Betty  Linscott  ’26  goes  to  Chamberlain  School  in 
Boston. 

Henrietta  Matthews  and  Agnes  Reekie,  class  of  ’26, 
are  preparing  for  the  future  at  Lowell  Normal.  They 
are  in  the  graduating  class  of  1928. 

Randall  Kean  of  ’26  and  Russell  Kean  ’24  attend 
school  at  Tufts  College. 

William  Phibrick  ’26  is  attending  the  Vesper  George 
School  of  Art  of  Boston. 

Leo  Shaughnessy  ’27  is  attending  Boston  College. 

Edward  Keating  ’27  and  Homer  Beldon  ’27  are  pupils 
at  Wentworth. 

Warren  Graham  ’26  is  playing  the  saxaphone  in 
Freddie  McHugh’s  popular  jazz  orchestra. 

Evelyn  Ames  ’27  is  employed  by  Raymond  and  Whit¬ 
comb  Co.  doing  secretarial  work. 

James  Bovaird,  class  of  ’27,  is  a  student  at  Tufts 
College. 

Ruth  Wills  and  Theta  Conant,  class  of  ’27,  attend 
college  at  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

William  Wood  ’27  is  another  of  Woburn  High’s  pupils 
who  is  going  to  Wentworth. 

Richard  Philbrick  ’27  is  enrolled  at  the  Amherst 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  Mass. 

John  Farrell  ’27  is  employed  at  the  Boston  Chamber 

.of  Commerce, 


George  Cantalonis  ’25  is  a  sophomore  at  Boston 
University. 

Thomas  McKittrick  ’27  is  showing  his  ability  as  an 
automobile  mechanic  at  Walker  Brown’s  filling  station  on 
Main  street.  { 

WTilbur  Dobbins  ’27  goes  to  Huntington  School. 

The  engagement  of  Marjory  Childs  ’22  to  “Ted” 
Burdett  was  announced  during  the  summer. 

Jean  Lillian  Fuller  ’46  has  arrived  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller.  Her  mother  you  will  remember  as 
Ruth  Wheaton  ’24.  The  teachers  are  anxiously  waiting 
for  Jean  to  enter  Woburn  High  School. 

Dorothy  Burns  and  Mary  Kelly,  class  of  ’27,  are  con¬ 
tinuing  their  gym  training  at  Sargent  School. 

Roger  B.  Eliott  ’27  goes  to  Burdett  College. 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  ATHLETICS 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  quit. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  alibi. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  gloat  over  winning. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  be  a  poor  loser. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  take  unfair  advantage. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  ask  odds  thou  are  unwilling  to 

give. 

7.  Thou  shalt  always  be  generous  with  thine  op¬ 
ponents. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  underestimate  thine  opponents  nor 
overestimate  thyself. 

9.  Remember  that  the  game  is  the  thing  and  that  he 
who  thinketh  otherwise  is  a  mucker  and  no  true  sports¬ 
man. 

10.  Honor  the  game  thou  playest,  for  he  who  playeth 
the  game  straight  and  hard  wins  even  when  he  loses. 

— School  Life. 


INJUSTE! 

Deux  eleves  s’etaient  montres  par- 
ticulierement  indociles. 

Commepunition  le  maitre  ordonna 
de' copier  500  fois  leur  nom  et 
prenom. 

Ce  Vest  par  juste,  cria  l’un  d’eux. 

Lui  s’appelle  Jean  Rey  et  moi  Alcibiade 

PierrehumbertJ 

—The  Authentic, 
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Compliments  of 


O’Neil  &  Casella 

Makers  of 

“The  Class  Pin  Beautiful ” 


The  Boston  Store 

MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 


Compliments  of 
A  FRIEND 


FOR  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  PLUMBING, 
HEATING  AND  ELECTRICAL  LINE 
COME  TO  THE 

Plumbing  and  Electrical  Store 

12  MONTVALE  AVENUE  WOBURN,  MASS. 

W.  G.  STRETTON 

Established  31  Years.  Telephone  WOBurn  0022 


Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible 


March,  1928. 
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Every  one  has  occasion 
to  buy  Chocolates 
at  some  time 


Our  Four  Leaders 

ASS.  TOWN  TALK  . 49c 

ASS.  JONTELL  . 60c 

ASS.  MARY  ALISS  . 70c 

Home  Made  MINETTE .  $1.00 


McLaughlin  &  Dennison 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGIST 


Compliments 

of 

Hammond  &  Son  Co. 

Lyceum  Hall  Building 
Woburn 


E.  C.  SHAW 

Plumbing 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

Office^ 

8  WALNUT  STREET,  WOBURN  MASS. 


Cadillac 

La  Salle 

John  H.  Bates, 

Inc. 

WOBURN  -  WINCHESTER  -  STONEHAM  -  READING 

Studebaker 

Erskine 

Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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HOME- LIKE 
Lunch  and  Bakery 

LUNCH 

At  333  Main  St. 

BAKERY 

At  10  Montvale  Ave. 

We  specialize  in  All  Home  Cooking 


Compliments  of 


The 

Central  ( 

j 

Hardware 

Company 

MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 


“Say  It  With  Flowers” 


Aylward 

THE  FLORIST 


7  WALNUT  STREET  WOBURN 


H  ABE  R  DASH  ER  Y 

467  Main  Street,  Woburn 


We  Specialize  in  Sport  Goods 


jPgtrpnizd  our  Adyertiser*,  They  hgye  jnade  this  paper  possible, 


March,  1928. 
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An 
Day 

Necessity 

A  Good  Watch 

is  a  necessary  essential  of  Life. 

Every  activitiy  in  your  studies  sports 
or  business  is  measured  by  time. 

Buy  your  watch  where  watches  are 
known. 


Henry  Billauer 

From  a  watchmaking  family  since  1800 

327  MAIN  ST. 

Next  to  Tanners'  National  Bank 


Patronize  our  Advertisers. 


SEVEN-FIFTY 
For  Most  Styles 

and 


Van  Tassel  &  Quigley 

470  MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 


They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 


the  reflector 


RIDE  IN  THE  New  Chevrolet 
SEE  THE  New  Chevrolet 


AND  THEN  YOU  WILL  BUY 

a  New  Chevrolet 

Call  0724  for  Demonstration 

Lynch  Motor  Sales 

Winn  St.,  Woburn 


Compliments 

of 

John  J.  Riley  Co. 


' ' 


Compare  This  With  Any  Other  Fuel 

24  Hours  per  day !  Hot  Water 
Temperature  140  ° ! 

Cost  -  i  cent  per  gallon ! ! 

Ask  Your  Plumber 


WOBURN  GAS  LIGHT  CO. 


17-19  MONTVALE  AVENUE 


N  ORTHEASTERN 

University 


THE 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

In  co-operation  with  engineering 
firms,  offers  *four  year  curricu- 
lums  leading  to  the  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  the  following  branches 
of  engineering: 

Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 

The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  enables  the  student  to  combine 
theory  with  practice  and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  earn  his  tuition  and 
a  part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 

For  catalog  or  any  further  information  write1" to 
NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUF,  Director  of  Admissions 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

♦Five  year  programs  on  co-operative  plan  on  and  after  September  5,  1929 


THE 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Co-operating  with  business  firms, 
offers  the  following  *four  year 
collegiate  courses  leading  to  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  of 

Business  Administration 
in 

Business  Management 
or  in 

Accounting  &  Finance 


